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By the time that this number of the Antiguary 
is in the hands of our readers the annual 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries (on 
St. George’s Day, April 23) will have been 
held, but too late for us to be able to record 
it. We take it that there is no doubt that 
the Fellows recommended by the council will 
be duly elected, both as President, Treasurer, 
Director, and Secretary, and as Members of 
the Council. Those recommendations are as 
follow: President, Viscount Dillon ; Treasurer, 
Mr. Philip Norman; Director, Mr. F.G. Hilton 
Price ; Secretary, Mr. C. H. Read; and as 
Members of the Council, besides the before 
mentioned, the following, viz.: Mr. W. Paley 
Baildon; Sir John Evans, K.C.B.; Mr. 
Everard Green; Mr. H. A. Grueber; Sir 
H. H. Howorth, M.P. ; Mr. Mill Stephenson ; 
Captain Telfer, R.N.; Mr. J. J. Cartwright ; 
Mr. Alfred Cock, Q.C. ; Mr. Lionel H. Cust ; 
Mr. W. J. Hardy; Mr. F. Haverfield; Mr. 
Henry Jenner; Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite ; 
Mr. W. H. Richardson; Mr. H. R. Tedder: 
and Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund. 


The portions of the statutes which regulate 
the annual election of officers and council 
are sections four and six of Chapter VI., and 
are as follow : 

“SEcTion IV.—The president and council 
shall, in each year, not later than the ordinary 
meeting of the society preceding the anni- 
versary meeting, nominate eleven members 
of the existing council, whom they recommend 
to the society for election as the continuing 
members of the council for the ensuing year, 
and also ten Fellows, not being of the exist- 
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ing council, whom they recommend to the 
society for election into the council for the 
ensuing year ; but they shall omit the name 
of the senior existing vice-president from the 
list of the persons whom they so nominate. 
They shall also, at the same time, and in a 
separate list, nominate those of the persons 
comprised in the former list whom, if elected 
members of the council for the ensuing year, 
they recommend to the society for election to 
the offices of president, treasurer, director, and 
secretary for the ensuing year ; but as often 
as any president will, on the next anniversary, 
have held that office for seven consecutive 
years, they shall omit his name from such 
nomination for election as president for the 
ensuing year.” 

“Section VI.—Two balloting lists, num- 
bered one and two respectively, containing 
respectively the names of the persons nomi- 
nated and recommended by the president 
and council for election as the council for the 
ensuing year, and as president, treasurer, 
director, and secretary for the ensuing year, 
and each of them having a blank column 
opposite to the names for the substitution of 
other names by any Fellow, if he thinks fit, 
shall be prepared and forwarded to every 
Fellow at the same time as, and together 
with, his summons, under Section iii., to the 
anniversary meeting.” 

No Fellow can vote whose subscription is 
unpaid, or who has not been formally ad- 
mitted. 


A meeting of the Council of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Arche- 
ological Society was held recently at the 
house of the president (Chancellor Ferguson) 
in Carlisle. The first two days’ excursion 
for this year was agreed to be held in the 
Liddersdale district, when Hermitage Castle 
will be visited ; the headquarters are not yet 
arranged for, but will probably be at Lang- 
holm. This meeting may be expected to 
come off early in July. The second meeting 
will be held in the autumn, with Carlisle as 
headquarters, when Wetheral Priory, a place 
which has hitherto been overlooked by the 
society, will be visited, and explained by Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope, assistant secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. It 
may be objected that, contrary to the usual 
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practice, both these meetings are held in the 
northern part of the society’s district. But 
from July 19 to 26 the Royal Archeological 
Institute will be at Lancaster, and it is pro- 
posed to include in its excursions much of 
the southern part of the local society’s district 
—Kendal, Levens, Sizergh, Cartmel, Furness, 
etc. The council at Carlisle also transacted 
other important business ; they resolved to 
have an index made to the fourteen or fifteen 
volumes they have already issued, and also 
to form a fund for the continuation of their 
chartulary series (Holme Cultram, Lanercost, 
etc.) by setting aside £50 a year for that 
purpose. Great disappointment was expressed 
at the slow sale of Dr. Prescott’s valuable 
edition of the Register of Wetherhal, a book 
which goes to the very roots of the history of 
Cumberland, and, as clearing away many 
time-encrusted errors, should be on the 
shelves of all who love the county. 


A curious discovery of human remains has 
been made during the course of excava- 
tions in progress for a new railway-station at 
Windsor, and has attracted a good deal of 
attention from a wild theory which has been 
started that the skeleton which was found is 
none other than that of Edward VI. The 
suggestion is that Edward VI.’s body was 
stolen on its way to St. George’s Chapel, 
where it was to be buried, but as a matter 
of fact there is undoubted evidence that 
Edward VI. lies buried in the abbey church 
of Westminster. The remains found at 
Windsor are described as those of a youth, 
and might very well be those of Edward VI., 
if there were any real doubt as to where he 
was buried. A witness of the examination 
of the remains was impressed by “the ap- 
parently youthful, although full-grown, aspect 
of the body. The oval face bore no trace of 
beard or moustache. There was little hair 
upon the head, the hands and feet were 
delicately shaped, and the chest and trunk 
were similar to those of a youth of fair 
stature,” which would very well correspond, 
were the theory tenable, that the skeleton is 
that of Edward VI. Anyhow, the discovery 
which has been made is a very remarkable 
one, even leaving all idea of Edward VI. 
out of account. The body, which had been 
embalmed, was enclosed in three elaborate 


coffins, and buried outside the Castle walls, 
in a place where no burial-ground ever 
existed, and was evidently that of a person 
of some note. ‘ The linen cloth (which was 
not replaced when the body was reburied) is 
said to be of very ancient manufacture. The 
material is hand-woven and much like mummy 
cloth, having possibly been dressed with wax. 
The edges are scalloped and punctured with 
holes made by a piercer, a cross on the middle 
having been pricked out with the same in- 
strument. Whether it will ever be possible 
to say whose remains they are is doubtful, 
but the suggestion that they are those of 
Edward VI. may be dismissed without 
much further consideration. Possibly if the 
actual age of the linen cloth can be estab- 
lished, a clue may be obtained which will 
eventually lead to the discovery of whose 
remains these are which have been so un- 
expectedly found in this strange place. 

Since this note was written, the body 
(which had been lying in_a shallow grave 
in Windsor Cemetery) was exhumed by 
order of the Home Secretary, and a further 
examination was made in the presence of 
several local officials and medical men. 
Exposed beneath a sheet of tarpaulin sup- 
ported by poles, the body, which appeared 
to be that of an older man than was at first 
supposed, was photographed, after which 
the remains and other contents of the coffin 
were thoroughly scrutinized. In addition to 
the shroud and face cloth, a cap of the 
same material, and likewise trimmed with a 
scalloped border, was found near the head, 
which rested on a cushion. There were 
no rings upon the delicately-shaped fingers, 
and although the sawdust in which the body 
had been packed was carefully sifted, nothing 
was discovered which could assist in the 
identification of the remains. 


*¢ ¢ ¢ 
The high-handed action of the Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough in refusing to listen 
to the remonstrances uttered by antiquaries 
and others in regard to their destructive treat- 
ment of the west front of their cathedral 
church, led the Government to make inquiry 
abroad as to what provision existed for the 
safe-guarding of ancient buildings in other 
countries. We quoted the late Sir A. W. 
Franks’s rough summary of the replies which 
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had then been received last year. It may 
be of use to mention that all the replies have 
now been received and arranged, and that the 
Stationery Office has issued them as a Blue- 
book, entitled “ Reports from H.M. Repre- 
sentatives Abroad as to the Statutory Pro- 
visions existing in Foreign Countries for the 
Preservation of Historical Buildings,” which 
can be obtained post free from Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode for 73d. ‘The documents 
include information from Vienna, Munich, 
Brussels, Copenhagen, Paris, Berlin, Athens, 
Rome, ‘The Hague, St. Petersburg, Dresden, 
Madrid, Stockholm, Berne, and several States 
of the North American Union. In many of 
these countries it appears that there is no 
provision whatever for the preservation of 
historical remains of any kind, and in none 
of them is the protection so complete as it 
ought to be. 


In Austria there is an official body called 
“The Imperial and Royal Central Commis- 
sion for the Investigation and Preservation 
of Artistic and Historical Monuments,” which 
sits in Vienna, and is assisted in its work by 
“ Conservators ” and “ Correspondents ” who 
reside in the provinces, and whose duty it is 
to report to the Commission on all matters 
of historical interest within their districts, 
such as the discovery of archzeological objects 
of interest and the state of historic buildings 
which may be threatened by neglect or 
modern improvements. France possesses a 
law providing for the scheduling of all monu- 
ments of artistic or historic interest under 
the direction of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and for their protection from destruction 
either in whole or in part. Italian legislation 
on the subject is in a somewhat confused 
condition owing to the fact that the law is 
very much what it was when the country was 
divided into numerous States, but it may be 
said to proceed in the main on municipal 
lines. There is an enactment conferring upon 
provincial councils the power to elect a com- 
mission for the preservation of monuments 
of art or antiquity in their respective districts. 
The municipalities also exercise a consider- 
able power and control over archeological or 
historical buildings. A very effective measure 
by means of which the Government may pre- 
vent the destruction of buildings of historical 


importance is by pronouncing them to be 
“monumento nazionale.” A further means 
to the same end is the insertion in the con- 
tracts or deeds of sale of a provision that any 
objects of art or antiquity that may be dis- 
covered in excavating the ground belong to 
the Government or to the municipal body 
chiefly concerned. In the Netherlands no 
statutory provisions exist for the preservation 
of ancient buildings, but the Government 
devotes a considerable sum annually to the 
restoration and repair of monuments of archi- 
tectural or national interest. Switzerland has 
a similar system, spending 50,000 francs 
annually for the preservation and acquisition 
of national monuments. The general control 
of ancient buildings in Spain is entrusted to 
provincial commissions immediately depen- 
dent on the Royal Academies of History and 
Fine Arts in Madrid. The cost of any works 
required is borne by the province or town in 
which the monument is situated. Saxony 
also has a “Commission for the Preservation 
of Monuments,” that body being charged 
with the superintendence of the art monu- 
ments of the kingdom and with the con- 
sideration of all matters affecting them. Much 
the same system prevails in Belgium, where 
a “* Royal Commission on Monuments” exists 
for the purpose of giving advice on the repairs 
required by the monuments of the country 
which may be remarkable for their antiquity, 
for the memories which they recall, or for 
their importance from an artistic point of 
view. Denmark has a Government Inspector 
of Monuments, who is entrusted with a sum 
of money from the public funds for the 
purchase and restoration of monuments, and 
for the making of surveys in connection 
with them. Sweden has a somewhat similar 
functionary, known as the Antiquary Royal, 
who at the present time is Dr. Hans Hilde- 
brand, and who is charged, in conjunction 
with the Royal Archzological Academy, 
with the protection of all national monu- 
ments and objects of antiquarian interest. 
In Russia no action is taken to preserve the 
relics of the past. There, no statutory pro- 
visions whatever appear to exist. 


The Zimes of March 31 contained a leading 
article on the subject, which concluded in 
the following terms: “ Much is to be learned 
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from the laws and regulations collected by 
the Foreign Office. But none of them are 
the last word on this subject of an enlightened 
civilization truly and wisely reverent towards 
the past. It is pretty evident that most of 
them were framed in times when it was 
thought that the proper place for everything 
of historical value was a museum or a Col- 
lector’s cabinet, and when there was no 
adequate sense of the importance of leaving 
such treasures 7” sifu even when no harm 
would apparently be done by their removal. 
The older school of antiquaries seemed to 
think that an ornament, a symbol, or a 
monument was out of place if it were left 
where its constructors erected or placed it. 
And so tombs have been clumsily rifled, 
their contents scattered haphazard, no certain 
record being preserved of the articles dis- 
covered, or their exact positions ; ornaments 
have been torn from their surroundings ; 
inscriptions severed from the buildings or 
sculpture which explained them, to the great 
perplexity of investigators and the lasting 
loss of science. The accidents of chance 
and oblivion, and, above all, the kindly, 
covering earth which hid its treasures, have 
been the true scholar’s and savant’s best 
friends.” 


The explorations made by Mr. Vincent Smith 
at the birthplace of Buddha have so far been 


surprisingly successful. It is not long since 
Kapilavastu was discovered by him, its un- 
known site being indicated by a Chinese 
manuscript, and a sunken pillar put up by 
the Emperor Asoka; yet already the most 
important facts that are possibly to be had 
about that city, which has lain beneath the 
jungle since the fifth century before Christ, are 
known. The actual garden in which Buddha 
was born has been uncovered, and the tank 
in which the mother bathed. It is even 
believed that actual relics of the Buddha’s 
cremated body have been also found. Mr. 
Smith writes in the Allahabad Proneer that 
“These consist of fragments of bone, which 
were deposited in a wooden vessel that stood 
on the bottom of a massive coffer, more than 
4 feet long and 2 feet deep, cut out of a solid 
block of fine sandstone. This coffer was 
buried under 18 feet of masonry, composed 
of huge bricks, each 16 inches long. The 


wooden vessel was decayed, and with it was 
an exquisitely finished bowl of rock crystal, 
the largest yet discovered in India, and also 
five small vases of soapstone. All these 
vessels were partially filled, in honour of the 
relics, with a marvellous collection of gold 
stars, pearls, topazes, beryls, and other jewels, 
and of various objects delicately wrought in 
crystal, agate, and other substances. An in- 
scription on the lid of one of the soapstone 
vases declares the relics to be those of 
Buddha himself, and the characters in which 
this inscription is written are substantially 
the same as those of the Asoka inscriptions, 
and indicate that the tumulus was con- 
structed between 300 and 250 Bc.” Mr. 
Smith has also found the situation of the 
ruined city of Sravasti, where Buddha taught, 
and hopes to identify Kusanagara, where he 
died. 


According to the Atheneum, an interesting 
“find” was made at Windisch (the Roman 
Vindonissa), in Canton Aargau, on the morn- 
ing of March 22. In digging a trench for a 
new water-course, the workmen came upon 
the broken fragments of a Roman inscribed 
stone. When placed together, the following 
letters were distinctly legible: 


TI. CLAVDIO, CA...RE. AVG. GERM 
IMP, XII. P.M. TRPO...II., COS. III. P.P. 
Perr rrerrre rr err err err G. AVG. PROPR 


The length of the inscription is 180 cm., the 
height 84 cm., and the thickness of the stone 
24cm. Professor H. Hagen, of Berne, in a 
letter to the Basler Nachrichten, observes 
that the inscription belongs to the year 
53 A.D. The first two lines contain the 
name and titles of the Emperor Claudius: 
“Tiberio Claudio Cesare. Augusto. Ger- 
manico. Imperatore. XII. [ze the year 53 
after Christ] Pontifice Maximo. ‘Tribu- 
nitiz. Potestatis. VIII. Consule. III. Patre. 
Patri.” The third line, he conceives, 
inserts the name of the Imperial legate in 
Germania Superior, Pomponius Secundus, 
and his title “ Leg. Aug. et Propretor.” In 
the fourth line there are possibly the names 
of an earlier Imperial legate. In the fifth 
line the twenty-first legion was named, which 
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is known to have been stationed in Vindo- 
nissa. ‘This legate of the Emperor Claudius 
is named in two inscriptions previously found 
in Windisch: one in 1842 (see Mommsen, 
Inscript. Rom Helvet. No. 248), the other 
found in Altenburg, near Windisch. 


¢+ ££ £ 

The Biddenden Maids received their full 
share of attention this year. We learn from 
a paragraph which has been going the round 
of the papers that ‘‘Crowds of people from 
all parts of Kent—many even travelling from 
London by train or cycle-—visited the quiet, 
remote, and sleepy village of Biddenden, not 
far from Tenterden, on Sunday for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the memory of the Two 
Maids of that ancient hamlet who were the 
original precursors of the Siamese twins. In 
life they were joined together by a mysterious 
cord of flesh, and they died on the same 
day, leaving their property to be distributed 
among the poor of the parish, and among all 
who care to apply for a dole of bread and 
cheese on Easter Day. This benefaction has 
been in existence for six or seven centuries, 
and at present its value is about £42 a year. 
Formerly the doles consisted of bread and 
cheese and ale, but the latter produeed so 
much hilarity in the village that it was 
abolished, and the charity is now limited to 
the two first-mentioned nutritive articles. 
The bread is made up in the form of cakes, 
bearing a rude representation of the Twin 
Maids of Biddenden, and are generally pre- 
served as curiosities by the recipients. ‘They 
are baked very hard, and are admirably 
adapted to give work to dentists by breaking 
the molars of those who attempt to penetrate 
their mysteries. The poor of the parish, as 
distinguished from necessitous strangers, are 
supplied with ordinary quartern loaves and 
cheese.” From this it will be seen that the 
Folklore Society has not yet killed the 
popular interpretation of the matter, which 
still sees in the Biddenden Maids an early 
version of the Siamese Twins. 


At a recent meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society an address was 
given by Mr. Charles Roeder, who has been 
making observations on the site of a new 
goods station of the Great Northern Railway 
which is in course of construction in Deans- 





gate. By means of maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, Mr. Roeder illustrated an exhaustive 
paper, and indicated points where he carried 
somewhat further the information gained by 
former historians of the city. He mentioned 
that, besides the discoveries on the station 
site, there had been a few of the usual Roman 
relics found in the digging for the foundations 
of works in Quay Street, on the site of Dr. 
Byrom’s old house, and he was of opinion 
that Quay Street might be taken as the 
northern limit of the Roman town. There 
are scarcely any visible relics left in Deans- 
gate of the Roman period, and the only 
record above ground consists of a piece of 
Roman masonry inside the former castrum, 
and now occupied by a timber-yard. Its 
position seemed to establish it as the Pre- 
torium. Mr. Roeder, dealing with the nega- 
tive results of the investigations, observed 
that he could not record the discovery of any 
altars, inscriptions, or sculpture. He had 
not found any evidence that the Romans in 
Manchester indulged in the luxury of eating 
oysters, as he had not come across shells 
such as had been discovered at Chester and 
elsewhere. Perhaps the station was too far 
from the sea. There was evidence that Man- 
cunium had its local potters and iron-smelters. 
The recent excavations had added not a little 
to their knowledge, but what he had obtained 
were mere scrapings in comparison with what 
might have resulted from a careful watching 
of former excavations such as those involved 
in connection with the Cheshire Lines ex- 
tension. He had been surprised how many 
objects he had met with in the little area he 
had traversed. ‘They would now know much 
better where to look for such ojects in any 
further demolition of property in the city. 
Mr. Roeder exhibited the objects discovered, 
consisting chiefly of pottery, and including 
specimens of mosses and other plant remains. 
4 
te 
We quote the following paragraph from the 
Guardian of March 22: “The Lord Chan- 
cellor has appointed the Rev. S. Forbes F. 
Auchmuty, Vicar of Cleobury Mortimer, to 
the ‘ Lay Deaconry’ of Cleobury Mortimer. 
This curious office is said to have originated 
in a grant of Roger de Mortimer in support 
of a chaplain to St. Nicholas Chantry, now a 
chapel in the parish church. ‘The duties are 
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said to be to read the Lessons, and to supply 
bell-ropes for the church. It has been held 
since 1800 by two successive vicars of Cleo- 
bury. The stipend is about 440 per annum. 
The Crown now presents as representing the 
House of Mortimer. The Lord Chancellor 
has made it a condition of the present ap- 
pointment that the vicar shall cease to hold 
it on vacating the Vicarage of Cleobury.” 
Can any of our readers give the actual history 
of this office at Cleobury Mortimer? Is it 
something altogether exceptional in itself, or 
is it merely that there is an endowment for 
the parish clerk? The suggestion that the 
‘Lay Deaconry” originated in a chantry 
endowment is a reasonable one, but it 
does not appear that this is more than a 
guess, and itdoes not explain the name “ Lay 
Deaconry.” 


eg 
At the March monthly meeting of the 
Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, the secretary read a paper by Mr. 
G. F. Tregelles on “ Mural Paintings in 
Cornish Churches.” The walls of most 
Cornish churches were once covered with 
mural paintings, but from one cause or 
another they have disappeared in many cases, 
and the total number now in existence 
is twenty-four. At Linkinhorne there is 
an interesting representation of the seven 
acts of mercy, which is attributed to 
the fourteenth century. The figure which 
appears with the greatest frequency in these 
mural paintings is that of St. Christopher. 
A representation of this saint is among the 
large paintings at Breage. There was formerly 
a curious painting on the north wall of 
Ludgvan Church, a record of which is 
preserved in a manuscript by the late Dr. 
Borlase, dated 1740, and now in the 
possession of Lord St. Levan. The quaint 
device represented was supposed to refer to 
the scandalous deprivation of tithe from which 
the parish priest had suffered. The figure of 
St. Christopher was represented, but there 
were the unusual additions of birds mobbing 
an owl, a fox running off with a goose, and 
geese hanging a fox. St. George and the 
Dragon also often appeared in mural paint- 
ings, and were represented on the north wall 
of St. Just Church. This painting has now 
disappeared, the only painting visible in that 








church at the present time being one repre- 
senting the siege of accity. At Breage there 
is a very remarkable figure of Christ, ten feet 
high, surrounded by instruments of labour 
which are depicted as sprinkled with blood. 
At the time of the Reformation these paintings 
were covered with whitewash, and texts of 
Scripture took their place, which in their turn 
were whitewashed over. These paintings are 
commonly known as frescoes, but they are 
not true frescoes such as Italy possesses, 
being painted on dry plaster. The president 
remarked that the painting at Ludgvan had 
presumably disappeared. He had certainly 
never seen it or heard of it. Mr. Preston 
observed that Mr. Tregelles had not men- 
tioned the mural paintings at Wendron, which 
had, he believed, been discovered since those 
at Breage were found. Mr. Barnes, the Vicar 
of Breage, had informed him that the work of 
restoring the mural paintings in his church was 
done entirely by himself and his wife, it being 
of too delicate a nature to entrust to workmen. 


It is reported that whilst a drainer was at 
work in the field between the railway bridge 
at Lamancha Station and the blacksmith’s 
shop at the Whim, Peeblesshire, he un- 
covered a skeleton, which, upon being care- 
fully removed, proved to be that of a full- 
grown female. The skeleton was lying at 
a depth of 30 inches from the surface, and 
was well preserved, the skull and teeth in 
particular being perfect. Not far from the 
place where the skeleton was found, with soil 
like it partaking of a peaty character, is a 
plateau of ground said to be thickly strewn 
with flint arrow-heads. 


A general meeting of the heritors of Colding- 
ham was held during March in the Priory 
Church of that parish, Colonel Milne Home, 
of Wedderburn, presiding. The object of 
the meeting was to receive the report of a 
committee appointed to inquire as to the “‘pre- 
servation of the remains” of the old Priory. 
Mr. Fitzroy Bell, of Templehall, convener of 
the committee, submitted the report, which 
stated that the committee had had the benefit 
of the advice of Mr. A. J. Heiton, architect, 
and that they recommended as a first step 
that the heritors should authorize them to 
have the lines of the exterior walls marked 
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out on the turf wherever that could be done 
without interfering with the graves in the 
churchyard. The committee further recom- 
mended that, when the lines of the old 
building have been thus ascertained, sepulture 
should, as far as possible, cease within the 
old church. It seems, however, that the 
marking out the lines of the church as pro- 
posed is not to be really undertaken so much 
for the “preservation of the remains” as 
that by-and-by, more church room being 
wanted, the building may be enlarged on 
the original lines. Hence we have all the 
elements of a mischievous “ restoration ” in 
store for Coldingham Priory Church. Per- 
haps the S.P.A.B. will kindly keep an eye 
on the matter. 


We have constantly to deplore the loss of some 
ancient church by fire, and we regret now to 
add Hepworth Church, Suffolk, to the list. 
The fire was observed after the vestry meeting 
on the morning of Easter Monday, and every 
effort was made to save the building, but it 
was unavailing. Nothing but the bare walls 
and tower were left standing. The village is 
about eight and a half miles from Finningham 
Station. The church was a quaint structure, 
dedicated to St. Paul (a somewhat noted 
dedication if it is the ancient one), and stood 
on high ground, the district being notable 
for one of the highest ridges in the county. 
The building was of rubble and stone, chiefly 
in the Early English style, with thatched roof; 
it comprised chancel, nave, south porch, and 
a western tower, containing a clock and five 
bells. The restoration and reseating dates 
from 1855 ; a new organ was erected in 1892. 
There were 280 sittings. Having a thatched 
roof, the flames spread rapidly, a stiff breeze 
blowing. Thatched churches are becoming 
very uncommon. A list of them was pub- 
lished in 1890 by our contemporary the 
Reliqguary, but Hepworth Church does not 
appear to have been included in it. We ask 
again, whether something cannot be done to 
inquire into the cause of these frequent fires 
in churche, with a view to lessening their 
number which is quite out of proportion 
to those in other public buildings. 
; te ‘le 

While these Notes are passing through the 
press we learn that the remarkable discovery 


has been made that the hill on which the 
village green containing the school and other 
buildings is situated at Blythe, in Nottingham- 
shire, is an artificial mound, or huge barrow. 
During the removal of some of the buildings 
skulls and bones were found, and interments 
in cists formed of small stones placed edge- 
ways, and having a vaulted appearance. A 
polished axe-head formed from a quartzite 
boulder has also been discovered. We shall, 
no doubt, soon learn more as to the matter, 
and regarding the real significance of what 
seems to bea very curious and huge discovery 
of prehistoric remains in a wholly unsuspected 


position. 


Did Susser Farmbhouses and 
their furniture. 
By J. Lewis Anprg, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 112.) 
> 


GAINST one side of the chimney 
corner a warming-pan generally 
hung. ‘These articles, until the 
time of Charles II., had iron, not 

wooden, handles, and the pans were deep, 

but small copper ones, encircled by iron 
hoops, fixed to the handles. The brass 
lids were elaborately ornamented with floral 
devices, coats of arms, and even Biblical 
scenes, such as the temptation of Adam and 

Eve, whilst loyal mottoes are found on some 

of seventeenth-century date. 

In connection with the above may be 
mentioned a little-known instrument called a 
‘“bed waggon.” It was composed of three 
wooden hoops, joined by battens in a barrel 
form, and was of a diameter sufficient to 
admit the warming-pan, placed on a plate of 
iron within the waggon, over which the bed- 
clothes were drawn, and thus the bed was 
warmed. One of these odd contrivances is 
kept at Weston’s Farm, Warnham, and a 
Sussex gentleman informs me that he re- 
members a similar one in use at his 
father’s. Something analogous is described 
by Chambers in his Cyclopedia, published in 
1751, where he states it was used in Italy to 
prevent children being overlain and smothered 
“by nurses or others.” 
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The ornaments on the mantelshelf perhaps 
included a puzzle-jug, or one inscribed with 
the “Landlord’s Caution”; mayhap, also a 
mug with a horrible red-eyed toad at the 
bottom, or an earthenware box shaped like a 
cradle. Similar devices in “rustic ware” 


WARMING-PANS. 





are still produced at Rye and Chailey, and, 
moreover, we have in Sussex the splendid 
Willett collection of such articles in the 
Brighton Museum. 

The same shelf probably has a few brass 
candlesticks serving mostly for ornament, 


O 


though the vigorous polishing which many 
specimens have undergone at the hands of 
the housewife has rubbed away the edges of 
the mouldings, and reduced them to mere 
wavy surfaces. ‘The design of these candle- 
sticks is infinite in variety, and many of these 
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SCALE OF INCHES. 








articles are extremely elegant in outline and 
finish, especially the earlier examples. In 
some cases the bases are oblong, so as to 
stand firmly on the narrow ledge often serving 
as a mantelshelf; others have no nozzles, 
though a “nosled”’ candlestick is mentioned 
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in an inventory of goods at St. Dunstan’s, 
Canterbury, dated as early as 1500, and 
generally the candles were pushed up by a 
rod within the hollow stick. The iron rush- 
holders, to be noticed directly, often had a 


socket for a candle combined with the clip 
for the rush. Snuffers were placed in an 
upright stand, as in the example here drawn, 
and not, as now, laid on a tray ; one of these 
stands may be seen on the mantelshelf of a 
farmhouse at Charlwood, on the Sussex 
border, but locally in Surrey. 

By an Act passed in 1709, a duty was laid 
on candles, and they were also forbidden to 
be made by private individuals. In the 
Lady's Magazine for 1812 (p. 191) we are 
informed that “a farmer of Mugginton 
(Derbyshire) was lately convicted in the 
mitigated penalty of £70 and costs for 
making candles for his own private use,” 
and it was not till 1831 that the above Act 
was repealed. 

As a substitute for the candles he was for- 
bidden to make, the farmer used rushes 

VOL, XXXIV. 


dipped in grease—true “ rush-lights”—and 
the iron sticks or holders for these rushes 
form objects now eagerly sought after by the 
collector of curiosities. Generally they are 
merely rough rods, with a clip working on a 
pin to hold the rush, stuck in a more or less 
ornamental wooden base. The quaintest 
example I know of is here sketched (and 
also a candle-holder, which appears to have 
been intended to hang on a settle); others 
were for fixing into holes in walls or wood- 
work. Some are tall standards of wood or 
iron, with the rush clips moving up or down 
at pleasure by means of a rack and loop. 
The rushes were sold at general shops at one 


HEIGHT 
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A. RUSH HOLDER 


B. HANGING 
CANDLE ‘STICK. 


shilling per pound, and were kept before soak- 

ing in a case or length of fir-tree bark ; when 

wanted for use they were dipped in an iron 

boat-shaped vessel of grease. Rush candles 

would give the farmer sufficient light to go 
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to bed by—their probable use—and they 
were used till the cheap lamps superseded 
them, though perhaps they are still employed 
in Ireland. 

Sometimes, as in village inns, the kitchen 
had a settle near the fire; this had a plain 
or panelled back, and the seat formed the 
lid of a small chest. 

The kitchen dresser had no “ pot-board ” 
as now, but the front was closed in to form 
cupboards, sometimes furnished with pretty 
drop handles, key-plates, and hinges, whilst 
the two end standards supporting the shelves 
were cut in quaint patterns. 

Pewter dishes reposed on the dresser, and 
similar platters were used in England by 
the Romans, a recent find of such articles 
having been made in Wiltshire. In the 
seventeenth century among the upper classes 
pewter vessels were much ornamented, as is 
seen on a dish now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, which bears a representa- 
tion of King Charles II. on horseback, with 
the inscription : 

Where grace and virtue lie 
True love never dies. 
But the service of this “ factitious metal,” as 
Chambers terms it, was in the farmhouse of 
a much plainer character, though, as Addison 
says, “the eye of the mistress was wont to 
make the pewter shine.” Bequests relative 
to this substitute for the then valuable silver 
occur in many wills, as, for example, in that 
of Thomas Ever of Seaford, who in 1552 
left Isabel his servant “a plater, a pewter 
dyshe, a sawcer, and a candel styck.” And, 
again, Henry Boorer of ‘‘Warneham,” 
yeoman, by his will of April 10, 1679, leaves 
the residue of his pewter to his daughters 
and his son Robert, “each of them first 
taking out that which particularly belongs 
to them and is marked with their names.” 
Pewter plates are still used in some English 
convents. 

In addition to a good array of pewter, the 
better class farmer had some articles of plate. 
Henry Boorer in the will just quoted left his 
son “a silver bole,” and the inventory of the 
goods of Cornelius Humphrey of Newhaven, 
yeoman, taken in 1697, shows that whilst his 
pewter was valued at £5 18s., his silver 
plate and rings were estimated at £58 
18s. rod. 


Tin plates were not uncommon, sometimes 
inscribed with the letters of the alphabet, a 
feature to be found also on posset cups. 
Besides the pewter platters, there were 
wooden trenchers, two of which, exhibited 
at Slinfold in 1892, were about 7 inches 
square and 1 inch thick, having in each a 
circular square-sunk depression, and a little 
one in a corner to hold the salt, etc. Fabyan, 
the chronicler, by his will dated 1511, ordered 
“‘xxiiii treen platers and xxiiii treen sponys” 
to be given at his month’s mind to ‘ xxiiii 
poore persones” ; and in 1613 the Protestant 
courtiers of Charles I. were scandalized to 
see the young Queen Henrietta Maria eating 
out of treen dishes by way of penance. 
From the above it appears that wooden 
plates were only considered suitable for 
persons in the lower classes. But, however 
this may be, some persons seem to have had 
a large amount of these platters, as we read 
in the Diary of the Rev. Giles Moore that in 
1658 he purchased four dozen square beechen 
trenchers and two dozen round ones, for the 
whole of which he paid two shillings. 
Parker, in his Domestic Architecture, pub- 
lished 1853, says that square trenchers are 
still in use at Winchester College hall. 

Drinking-cups of wood were in use in 
Herefordshire at the beginning of the present 
century, and horn tumblers are still to be 
met with in Sussex, and also leather ones, 
sometimes mounted in silver. 

Although in the sixteenth century there 
were glass works in Sussex, Camden speaks 
somewhat contemptuously of them, and 
drinking-glasses were scarce in this county. 
In 1656 the Rev. Giles Moore states that 
he bought four Venetian glasses at sixpence 
apiece, and Timothy Burrell records that in 
1709 his “flint glasses and decanters” cost 
him “6d. a lb. in London.” Venetian 
glasses like those named by Moore are to 
be met with in old Sussex houses, and also 
elaborately cut jugs and decanters; byt the 
leather bottles and black jacks were the most 
frequent vessels in the farmhouse in which 
to hold good liquor. Lower mentions “The 
Leather Bottle’’ as an inn sign near Angmer- 
ing, and this is the only one I have heard of 
in Sussex; but in the adjacent county of 
Surrey there are three, which show the 
popularity of the vessel whose praises have 
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been set forth insong. The labourer’s drink 
was taken with him into the fields in one of 
these, as alluded to by Shakespeare, who 
speaks of 

The shepherd’s homely curds, 


And small thin drink out of his leather bottle. 
3 Henry VI., Act II., Sc. 5. 


Little neatly-made wooden casks were used 
for the same purpose, slung over the shoulder 
by a leathern strap, as they are at present in 
Somerset. 















































Our ancestors had a singular liking for 
upright cases in which to hold articles now 
laid down in flat ones ; pens, mathematical 
instruments, and knives were so kept, and in 
Sussex farmhouses there were always one or 
two knife-boxes hanging in the kitchen ; 
some of these had quaint patterns cut round 
the lids, as seen in the three examples here 
sketched. The star on the left hand one is 
an inlay of bone. 

In the centre of the kitchen stood a 
massive table, sometimes, as at Rotherfield 
Hall, nearly 12 feet long, and which has a 
sliding lid to make it still longer. The 
turned legs were connected by a frame at 


top and bottom, the former often having 
good Jacobean carving, and the lower one 
intended to act as a foot-rest. The heavy 
bulbous legs sometimes met with were not 
formed out of the solid, but had pieces stuck 
on or “applied,” as at the farmhouse formerly 
Amberley Castle. 

Along the sides of the table were forms 
for the labourers, whilst at the top and 
bottom were “joined” or “joint” stools or 
chairs for the master of the house and his 
wife. In Cornelius Humphrey’s kitchen was 
a table, a “firme,” and “six chaiers.” In 
former days the chair seems to have been 
considered a characteristic accompaniment 
of old age. Does not Shakespeare make 
young Clifford lament the death of his father 
as follows ? 

In thy reverence and thy chair days, thus 
To die in ruffian battle. 
2 Henry VI., Act V., Sc. 2. 

Both forms and stools had ornamentally 
turned legs and moulded frames, and the 
kitchen chairs were often rush-bottomed 
ones ; they are occasionally named in wills, 
as in that of John Godfrey of Westham, who 
in his of February 22, 1671, leaves to his 
““sonne Robert one Rishey chaire.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Church Motes. 


By THE LATE SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE, Bart. 


(Continued from p. 77.) 
———— 
III. DURHAM.—THE PARISH CHURCHES. 


which belongs to the see, and is 
the residence of the Bishop when 
he comes to Durham. The 
Judges are always accommodated there at 
the Assize time. The building retains still 
many curious specimens of antiquity, although 
much modernized in parts. The Hall is un- 
commonly grand and spacious, and in many 
parts of the building are extremely rich 
Norman doorways, which prove its high 
antiquity. Many of the windows are very 
good Decorated. The Chapel is small but 
elegant, although of very late Perpendicular. 
T.2 





E next proceeded to the Castle, © 
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On a mound of some height stands the ruined 
keep, which is an octagon, and consists of 
four stories. Round it are pleasant walks 
commanding a fine view over the town. 

“Durham contains besides the Cathedral 
six parish churches, the most spacious and 
elegant of which is 


“ST, OSWALD’S. 

It stands in the part called Elvet, and is a 
tolerably spacious and handsome structure, 
consisting of a nave with side aisles and 
chancel, with a square tower crowned with 
a pinnacle at each angle at its West end. 

“The nave is divided from each aisle by a 
row of six semicircular arches springing from 
slender circular pillars, save the two western, 
which are octagonal. Some of the arches 
are just pointed, but so slightly as to be 
nearly imperceptible. The Tower is plain. 
Above the nave is a Clerestory of Perpen- 
dicular windows. The windows of the nave 
are mostly Early English of three lights ; 
some are nearly approaching to Decorated, 
and others decidedly Decorated, but of a 
very early period. The ceiling is of handsome 
woodwork, supported by brackets represent- 
ing angels and human figures. A part of it 
is painted skyblue. The Chancel is divided 


from the nave by a pointed arch, and appears 


to be of much later date. It contains good 
stall and screenwork, and windows of good 
early Decorated, especially that at the East 
end. Some are Perpendicular, and have 
flat tops. Many of the windows have some 
mutilated painted glass. There are no 
monumental inscriptions.of any note. In a 
chapel at the West end of the South aisle 
there is an arch in the wall, under which 
apparently was once a tomb. There are 
some old mutilated figures in the Churchyard. 

“ 1869.—St. Oswald’s has been much im- 
proved and put into good state, though the 
nave still retains its pews. ‘The Chancel, as 
many others in the Diocese, is of consider- 
able length, and is now fitted up in a very 
ecclesiastical manner—stalled, and with a 
new Altar on which are Cross and Candle- 
sticks. The Nave and Chancel have been 
new roofed. The roof of the aisles are 
ancient, but very plain; that on the North 
is the best. There is a good Organ placed 
in a chamber on the North side of the 
Chancel and a vestry adjoining. 


“ST. NICHOLAS. 

“The Church of St. Nicholas stands on 
the north side of the marketplace, through 
which is the principal entrance to it. It is 
a large structure, and displays some marks 
of antiquity, although the barbarous hand of 
innovation has swept nearly all before it. It 
is, however, neatly pewed. It consists of a 
Nave, with north and south aisles, from which 
it is separated by rows of pointed arches. 
Those on the south side are wide, and 
spring from slender octagon piers. The 
Chancel is divided from the Nave by a 
pointed arch, and has also aisles on each 
side. From that on the north it is divided 
by large circular pillars with Norman capitals, 
from which spring semicircular arches, one 
of which is of singular form, running up to a 
much greater height than the other. The 
arches on the south side resemble those of 
the Nave. The windows in the church, alas! 
are of too sad a description to be mentioned, 
especially the Clerestory, which is wholly 
modern. The Tower stands at the North- 
West angle, and has been lately chiselled 
over. The south porch is good Perpen- 
dicular. 

**1869.—St. Nicholas has been wholly 
rebuilt in a shewy style of Edwardian Gothic. 
The Tower on the south side faces the 
marketplace, and is surmounted by a fair 
spire of stone, but perhaps rather too 
slender. : 

“ST. GILES’S CHURCH. 

“Originally of Norman character—long 
and narrow, with high walls—the original 
windows may be seen in part; the western 
Tower plain, stands quite at the extremity of 
the town towards Sunderland in a part called 
Gilesgate. It is a singular structure, consist- 
ing of only one aisle with a“tower at the 
west, which has a Perpendicular window, 
and is divided from the body by a pointed 
arch. The Church is obviously of very great 
antiquity, although modern taste has not 
suffered one of the original windows to 
remain in its primitive state. Some have 
been stopped up, and others altered into 
sashes, etc. They were all mostly with 
semicircular heads and zig-zag moulding 
supported on shafts formerly, but now present 
more the appearance of Methodist meeting 
windows than: those of a Church, and but 
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few of them exist, the. whole of those on the 
north side being closed up. The south 
door bears Norman features. The Church 
within is of singular appearance, being very 
long, narrow, and lofty; the pews are of 
antient fashion, and most of the church 
furniture of a very homely and humble 
character. Within the Altar rails is a 
singular wooden effigy of a man said to be 
one of the Heath family in complete armour, 
with elevated hands and the head _ resting 
upon an helmet. 

“There are no monumental inscriptions. 
On, two flat stones near the west end are two 
ornamental crosses. The font is very plain, 
and of Norman character. 

From the Churchyard, which is very high, 
is a most enchanting view over the town, 
and a wide extent of most beautiful woody 
country. 

“ST, MARGARET'S 
Stands on the opposite side of the Weare, in 
the street called Crossgate. It is an ancient 
edifice, consisting of nave, chancel, and aisles 
to both, and north and south porches. The 
nave is separated from the aisles by a row of 
semicircular arches on each side. Those on 
the north are lofty, and spring from smaller 
and loftier columns ; those on the south are 
lower, and spring from ponderous circular 
columns with square Norman capitals. The 
Chancel is divided from the north aisle by a 
very wide, pointed arch. The windows and 
clerestory are of ordinary Decorated and 
Perpendicular. The font is of beautiful black 
marble of an oval form. The Tower is low, 
and at the west end, and adorned with 
pinnacles. The roof under the tower within, 
is elegantly groined with stone. 

“1868. The nave has dissimilar arcades, 
each of four arches; on the north they are 
semi-Norman, tall and round, and with good 
mouldings. On the south they are low, and 
very plain, the columns circular, with square 
Capitals of genuine Norman character. There 
is a Clerestory both to nave and chancel, with 
square-headed windows. ‘The South arch is 
continued to the east end. The Chancel arch 
is wide and pointed. On both sides of it is a 
hagioscope. There is a pointed arch between 
the Chancel and South aisle, a smaller one 
on the north, and a vestry east of the latter 
aisle. The north aisle has Perpendicular 


windows of two lights; other windows are 
modern Gothic. The interior still has pews 
and galleries, and a fair Organ at the west 
end. The tower is rather small, and of Per- 
pendicular character, embattled with pinnacles 
with three string courses, and no buttresses, 
but on the south a projecting stair turret. 

“From the Churchyard is a noble view 
across the Wear, of the Cathedral and Castle 
of Durham. 


““ST. MARY LE BOW, 


In Bailey Street, is a structure of no great 
extent or beauty, consisting of only a nave 
and chancel without aisles. The west front 
was rebuilt in the seventeenth century in a 
motley style of architecture, partaking both 
of the Gothic and Italian styles. The windows 
are mostly of Perpendicular character. The 
interior is very neatly pewed. There is a 
wood screen, but not of a good period, 
between the nave and chancel, and a small 
organ at the west end. There is a low Tower 
at the west end. 


“6ST. MARY THE LESS 


Is situate beyond the College, and is a very 
small structure without aisles, consisting only 
of a body and chancel, which are divided by 
a semicircular arch. The Church has been 
lately modernized, and the windows altered 
from their original form, which probably was 
with semicircular heads, as one remains of 
that form at the west end. The Font is plain 
and circular. The church wears a very neat 
appearance, especially the chancel, which is 
fitted up with some elegance. The Altar- 
piece is of exceedingly elegant Perpendicular 
work, and of carved oak. The Churchyard 
is planted with trees. The parish contains 
not more than ten houses. 

“A little beyond this Church is a beauti- 
ful stone bridge, erected by the Dean and 
Chapter, over the Weare. It leads to some 
very pleasant and beautiful walks on the 
opposite side, which are beautifully shaded 
with trees, and must have a most enchanting 
appearance in the summer-time. 

““The Cathedral and Castle form most 
noble objects from these walks. In the 
course of the evening we went into the Assize 
Court, which is small and incommodious, and 
there was no trial of any interest going on. 
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The next day we returned the same way as 
we had come to Escrick. 

“‘(1868.] This church [St. Mary-the-Less] 
has been modernized further, but in rather 
better style, and a new bell-cot added. 


(Here the notes relating to Durham end.) 


Sr 


Che French OGlass-makers in 
England in 1567. 


By E. WyNDHAM HULME. 
—p>— 


|HE present paper may be regarded 
a} as supplementary to that published 
in the Axtiguary for November, 
1894, and deals with the original 
proposals of the French glass-makers who 
were invited over in 1567 to revive the 
decadent fortunes of the native glass industry. 
The first of the documents here reproduced 
relates to an application by Jean Carré, a 
merchant of Antwerp, and Pierre Briet, a 
Lorraine glass-maker, for an exclusive license 
to erect a glass-furnace in London for the 
manufacture of crystal glasses, fagon de Ventse, 
with a prohibition of all similar imported 
glasses, save only those of Venetian make. 
The object appears to have been not to com- 
pete with the Venetian makers, but to secure 
the trade in the inferior imitation ware im- 
ported from Antwerp and other Continental 
towns. The applicants state that they had 
been invited for this purpose by members of 
the nobility and other savants ‘‘en l’art de 
destiler,” viz., the English alchemists. The 
rectangular furnaces of Normandy and Lor- 
raine being unsuitable for their purpose, they 
propose to erect one in London, after the 
Italian model—obtaining their wood (by 
water) from Arundel. Pending the discovery 
of the proper soda-producing herbs, they ask 
to be allowed to secure a certain quantity in 
the possession of Jean Suigo, an Italian mer- 
chant, on paying the full value. The applica- 
tion, however, was not favourably entertained 
by the Crown. The reasons for the rejection 
are not clear, but possibly the Crown still pur- 
posed to continue the experimental work of 
De Lannoy, with a view of inaugurating a 
Royal industry. 


State Papers Domestic, Eliz. 
Vol. 43, No. 42. 


A monsigneur monsr. le secretaire cecille 
secretaire de sa majeste. 


Remonstrent en toutte humilite pierre briet et Jean 
Carre a vous monsr. pour navoir aultre adreche par 
devers sa majeste que par vostre moien comme IIz ont 
este requis par plusieurs grant sieurs de ce Roiaulme 
et aultres seigneurs estrangiers signament de monsr. le 
Vidame de Charstre Et aussi de plusiers scavans 
hommes en lart de distiler de leur faire des vasiaux 
propre pour led’ faict [mais aucun] four de normendie 
ny de Lorainne a faire verres de table [we se poeult 
faire) \esd’ vasiaux tant pour la matiere estre trop 
[egree] que pour nestre les fours accomodes a telz 
faictz ainsi fault ung four a la facon de ceulx de venize 
et lestofe de mesme. Parquoy vous supplions pour 
satifaire a la volonte desd’ sieurs Nous faire ce bien de 
procurer par devers sa majeste que puissons avoir 
lisence de faire ung four en la cite de Londre a la 
facon de ceulx de venize pour y faire les vasiaux par 
eux requis et aussy toute sorte de verres de cristal a 
boire comme aud’ lieu de venize Et combien que en 
tout lieu ou se faict led’ verre les princes et commu- 
nautez des villes ou yl se font leur donnentt maison 
propre et sont francq de toute gabelles comme aud’ 
lieu de venize anvers Paris et en la cite du Liege et 
aultres villes Mesme celuy Danvers a tel previliege que 
nulz verres de cristal ne se pouvent vendre ez pais bas 
de la domination du Roy Philippe que ceulx quil faict 
en lad’ ville danvers Sy esse que nous ne requerans de 
sa majeste ny de la ville de Londre maison sinon que 
en paiant et aussy paier les droictz deu ains seulle- 
ment avoir lad’ license pour 21 ans et durant led’ 
tamptz que nul quel quil soit ne porra eriger en ce 
Roiaulme fours a faire led’ verre de cristal sur painne 
de perdre lesd’ fours et estofez et aultre materiaux en 
oultre tel somme quil plaira a sa majeste ordonner 
[Et aussi] defense de ne pouvoir vendre en ce 
Roiaulme voires de [créstal faits aud’ Anvers ou Liege] 
ains seullement ceulx venant de venize Et pour Raison 
quil convient avoir de la soude Monsr. le Vidame 
susd’ vous Requiert come voires par sa Lettre quil vous 
plaise nous faire avoir en paiant la valeur la soude quy 
est ez mains de Jean Suigo marchant ytalien Et aiant 
lad’ soude nous esperons en Dieu que avant trois mois 
nous aurons decore la ville de Londre dung art tant 
manifique commes les villes tant fameuse cy dessus 
nommes au grant proufict du Royaulme et aussi de lad’ 
ville car elle aura en elle a bon comte ce quyl luy 
fault venir de pais estrange Car nous avons en ce 
Roiaulme toute chosse requisse sauf la soude laquelle 
avoecq le tamptz nous esperons trouver comme toute 
la reste et sy ferons venir nostre bois de devers aron- 
delle ou nous en avons et vous avisons quil ne fault 
guerre plus de bois par ans que pour une braserie Et 
asseures vous monsr que si par vostre moiens nous 
povons obtenir ce que dessus Nous vous prometons le 
Recongnoistre a vostre discresion Et sy ne ferons pas 
comme plusieurs ains en euxzecuterons le faict en 
brief comme dict est Sur ce Je prirons le createur 
donner a sa majeste bonne et heureuse vie et a vous 
monsr. par les tous vostre et [petits?] tres humble 
serviteurs a jamais . . . briet et Jean Carre. 

Endorsed (by Cecil) Jea Carre y® glass maker. 
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The second document is of greater im- 
portance. Although emanating from the 
same source, it relates to an entirely different 
proposition, viz., the establishment of the 
window-glass manufacture on an extended 
scale throughout the kingdom. Some earlier 
correspondence appears to have been lost, 
for the applicants refer to certain objections 
raised to their original proposition which 
cannot possibly refer to State Paper No. 42. 
Apparently, in reply to this missing docu- 
ment the Crown had urged that a grant of 
sole license would conflict with the liberties 
of the ancient trade at Chiddingfold—a dis- 
trict intimately connected with the manufac- 
ture of window-glass in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. With this industry I hope 
to deal shortly in a future issue of the Antz- 
qguary. On further investigation, however, 
the Frenchmen were able to prove by the 
admission of a Chiddingfold glass-maker that 
the local trade was occupied solely in the 
manufacture of urinals, bottles, and similar 
small vessels. This fact of priority, as intro- 
ducers of a new industry, is again insisted 
upon a few lines lower down, “ Et pour que 
nous sommes les premiers,” etc.; and upon 
the strength of these representations a grant 
was issued substantially on the lines of the 
French proposals, subject to the condition 
that the English should be fully initiated into 
the mysteries of the new industry. 


State Papers Domestic, Eliz. 
Vol. 43, No. 43. 


Tres honorable seigneur par Lordannance de sa 
seignourie nous avons en partie mys par escript nostre 
Intension touchant la manufacteures des verres de 
toutes sortes a faire verieres comme ausy ce que nous 
disions des premiers fruict pour sa Majeste avoecq les 
secondz pour vostre seignourie Comme ausy nous 
touchons certains poinctz des Materiaulx dont les 
aucuns sont chosses comme Innutiles a toutes per- 
sonnes | et les aultres par les diligences de les cultiver 
Croiteront Quasy de mesme quelle se comsommerons 
| Plus suivantz les propos que eusme de la seignourie 
Assavoir que les subjectz de sa Majeste quy de lomgtz 
tamptz avoient faictz telle besongnes se disconten- 
teroite sy on nous donnoit previlieges ou Licences 
Que aultres que nous ou noz Commis ne poroient 
ouvrer des susd’ verres pour nous acertener de la 
verite nous nous sommes acheminez vers Chydingfelde 
ou nous avons communiques avoecq ung des maistre 
des fourneaux dud’ Lieu imfourmes syl scavoit faire 
les susd’ sortes de verres ou sil en avoite aultrefois 
faictz Respont que non et quylz ne scavent aultre 
Chosses faire que petittes ouvraiges comme orinaux 


bouteilles et aultres petitte besongnes comme a la 
verite la chosse se trouvera ainsy Aiant entendu les 
chosses susd’ pour Recongnoissances des grasses per- 
petuelles nous dedions de bon coeur et liberallement a 
sa Majeste ung demi denier seterlincq pour chacuns 
liens de verres de trois table carees faict a la maniere 
de ceulx que lon apporte de dehors Quy est comme a 
ladvenant de la coustume dernierement tauxees sur 
lesd’ marchandises comme yl appert que une Casse de 
verres contenant quarante cincq et quarante huict 
liens sont Rates a quarante soulz la casse dont la 
coustume porte deux soulz ou environs Lesquelz demy 
deniers nous pairons appres que nous en aurons faict 
la vente Et ausy de tout che quy se transporteras hors 
du Royaulme ne sera obliges de paier aultres 
Coustume Impost gabelles ny aultres charges aucunes 
a personne quel quy soit fors les susd’ demy deniers 
p’re soit quil soit transportez par nous par noz commis 
par marchans englois ou aultres. 

Et pour ce que nous sommes les premiers et que cez 
besongnes ne se poeuvent emcommencer encorre 
moins parachever sans grandes mises de noz deniers 
frais et euxtreme despens Nous desirons humblement 
quil plaise a sa Majeste nous ottroier previliegez Et 
Licences pour l’espasse de trente ans pour povoir 
eriger fourneaux en tous lieux et places les plus 
comodes pres des bois et de la mer ou Rivieres es 
Royaulme de sa majeste Jusque au nombre de douze 
en engleterre sy nous voions que la necessite le 
Requiert Et quant les susd’ nombre de douze seront 
erigez en engleterre en porons ausy drecher six Aultres 
en yrlande syl nous est de besoingz. 

Et ausy que a nulz aultres personnes quel quy soient 
ou poroite estre ne sera donnez les mesme previlieges 
ny tout ny en party Ne ausy de leur auctorite privee 
faire les chosses susd’ ny aucuns verres a faires verriers 
ny faire faire par quy que ce soit durant led’ terme de 
trente ans en ces Royaulmes dengleterre yrlande et 
tous aultres pais de sa domination sur painne de con- 
fiscation telle quyl plaira deviser par vostre seigneurie 
bien entendu Aussy a cause des chosses susd’ Que 
diceluy noz priviliegez yl nous sera libre d’en faire 
comme de biens propre scavoir est de le povoir donner 
vendre alienner (?) par forme de laise ou de barat 
comme nous voirons bon estre. 

Et quant aux estofes et materiaulx nous serons 
auctorisez en paiant les valleurs et pris Raisounable 
telz quil sont a present les porons lever et mener ez 
lieux ou seront noz manoeuvres sans que nul nous 
puisse faire aucuns destourbier ny empechement en 
paiant comme dessus est dict. 

Combien toutefois que par toutte les provinces ou 
se sont lesd’ verres le prince donne librement tout le 
bois quy se consomme sans que les ouvriers en paient 
Riens quy soit non obstant ce pour estre mieulx 
entretenus essusd’ noz previliegez Nous sommes con- 
tens les paier comme dict est soit que lesd’ bois soite 
coupes ez forestz de sa majeste ou des sieurs gentilz 
hommes ou aultres ses subjectz Et aiant les comodites 
susd’ et les bois a pris Raisounable porons continuer a 
besongner et donner ansy nostre verres a pris Raisoun- 
able Tellement que le tout (?) Redondera au proufict 
et utilite de ce Royaulme et des subjectz diceluy. 

Et tant a ce que nous avons dict cy dessus de cer- 
tains materiaulx quazy Innutiles ce sont certainnes 
herbes comme fugieres Ronces et aultres herbes 
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marinnes Item certains Cayloux ou petites pieres 
sables et aultres menutes de petitte estime lesquelz ne 
servent comme de Riens a la Republique Le bois est 
le plus precieux quy socupe en ceste besongne Et 
pourquoy lon poroit avoir aucuns scrupulles de nen 
point laisser faire nombre Nous disons Monsieur 
avoecq humble ,Corection que sy les poeuples des 
environs ou seront assis les fours sont Incitez et pro- 
voquez par voz seigneuries et aultres voz samblable de 
cultiver deligenment les forestz bois et places ou se 
coupera lesd’ bois Assavoir que les vendeurs facent 
faire la painne de les replanter et laisser rebourgonner 
les nouviaulx tendrons au bout de dix ou donze ans 
renderons force bois nouviaulx comme par avant Et 
sy lon faict aux terres quy sont du tout deserte le 
nombre en sera plus grant que Jamais Joinctz que 
nous nentendons point de couper le vray troncque des 
bons abres mais seullement les brances lesquelz 
troncque renderont bois nouviaulx en huict ou Noeuf 
ans et ainsy dela en avant de tamptz en tamptz les 
susd’ bomne gens auront de largent nouviaulx de leur 
bois et ce Continuellement Et ausy en povant perse- 
verer a faire nombre desd’ verres les domaines de la 
Royne auguementeront par ce que chacun four peult 
rendre chacune sepmaine environ quatre Cens huic- 
tante liens desd’ verres quelque peu plus ou moins 
vray est que certains tamptz de lannee comme ou 
soltice de leste les fours se reposent huict ou dix 
sepmaines a causes des grandes chaleurs sy esse que 
les susd’ demy deniers poroint porter a la domaine de 
la Royne environ quarante ou cinquante Livres par 
ans pour chacun four. 

Quant aux secondz fruictz dont nous avons faicte 
mension pour vostre seignourie pour ce que nous 
avons besoing dung personnaige de qualite quy con- 
tinuellement nous sera comme protecteur ou Tuteur 
soubz sa majeste nous trouvons bon luy dedier ausy la 
mesme somme comme dessus assavoir le demy denier 
pour liens tout le tamptz de sa vie a paier aussy appres 
que la vente desd’ verres sera faicte Supplions tres 
humblement a vostre seignourie quil luy plaise acepter 
ceste charge et prendre de bonne part le petit present 
ou offre que nous luy faissons pour ce commencement 
offrans a sa majeste et ausy a sa seignourie tout les 
ans demy ans ou quart dans de leur donner a cong- 
noistre sans nul mal engin ou fraude aucune Toutz les 
nombres des liens des verres quy auront este faict en 
chacun fours erigez sur les terres et puissance de sa 
Mate pour par ce moien quelle ou ses officiers poront 
congnoistre largent quy sera deu a sad’ majeste et 
seignouries. 

Supplions ausy quil plaise a vostre seignourie 
desirer de nostre part a sa majeste et son noble con- 
seil de prendre en gre les susd’ petittes offres a ce 
commencement par ce que touttes Chosses nous serons 
fort dificilles et tres cheres Ce sont en party les poinctz 
principaulx que pour le present nous avons a dire 
remetant le surplus a vostre prudence quy scait mieulx 
comme telz Instrumentz se doibvent ordonner que 
nous ne faisons nous mesme. 

Et puis quil a pleu a vostre seignourie nous com- 
mander descrire nous prenderons la hardiesse de dire 
encorre ung petit mot en forme davertissement Cest 
que nous avons veu et voions encorre a present que 
beaucoup de Royaulmes et provinces se sont entretenu 
et entretiente encorre maintenant de telz manifactures 


et daultres faicte destofes de petitte Importance Et 
samble que dieu leur ait mys en mains ces besongnes 
pour les secourir comme de Minnes dor et dargentz 
voir lor et largent espure le plus fins quy soit et tout 
monneyez quilz sont venu pescher ou a vray dire 
espuiser hors de tout les pais circonvoisins et princi- 
pallement hors de cetuy cy Dengleterre au detriment 
diceluy Ce sera une grande methafore quant par ces 
comodites et plusieurs aultre quy se poront faires On 
retiendra non seullement les ors et argentz en ce 
Royaulme mais avoecq Icelles on yra en Chercher 
dehors Nous vous povons monstrer leuxemple dung 
pais seullement Cest de celuy de Lorainne Les deniers 
sont innombrables quilz ont tires de plusieurs Cen- 
taines dannees des mesme marchandises dont nous 
faissons a present mension Cez chosses ainsy accordees 
Tres honore seigneur nous prometons aultant que en 
nous est de faire tout debvoir davancer les affaires au 
plus tot quyl nous sera possible Rendant grasses in- 
mortelles a sa majeste pour iceluy bien faict en nostre 
endroit a laquelle nous prometons plus que volontier 
et par serment de demourer loial comme ses vrais et 
naturelz subjectz en toutte choses Que dieu garde en 
bonne vie et langue. 
Endorsed (by Cecil) for Glass makyng. 


State Papers Domestic, Eliz. 
Vol. 43, No. 44. 


Tres honnoure et manificque seigneur nous avons 
entendu par Monsr. nycaisins que vostre seignourie a 
thouchez a sa Majeste de nostre affaire Et quelle a 
pour agreable le faict Et ausy quelle se contente 
dugne coustume pour lesquelz voz travaulx nous 
vous rendons grasses perpetuelles Et Recongnoissons 
estre grandement attenus et obliges a vostre seignourie 
Il nous a dict aussi que vostre seignourie est bien 
contente de nous faire encorre a ladvenir toutz les 
plaisirs quelle porra mais quelle ne voeult accepter 
loffre que nous luy faisons par nostre premier et 
second escript que nous appellons les secondz fruictz 
Chosse quy nous a rendu aucunement perplex Car 
puis que des le commencement Dieu nous la ainsy 
mys au Coeur nous y sasteferions vollontier Cest ce 
quy nous faict perseverer en ceste nostre premiere 
deliberation Et vous prometons derchef en foy de gens 
de biens que nous sommes disposez de vous bailler 
annuellement le tamptz de vostre vie Comme il a este 
dict au paravant assavoir est demy deniers de chacun 
liens que nous venderons Et prometons par ceste a 
vostre seignourié que la ou yl vous plaira en avoir 
Lettres plus autentique nous vous la baillerons de bon 
coeur Suppliant au reste a vostre seignourie avoir 
nostre dict affaire pour recommande faict a Wynzore 
ce noeuvieme daoust 1567 par les Tous voz tres 
humble serviteurs a Jamais 


Jehan quarre. 

The subsequent history of this grant having 
been fully dealt. with elsewhere (Antguary, 
1894-5) little further comment will be neces- 
sary. In connection with the statement of 
the French practice of closing down the fur- 
naces from eight to ten weeks during the 
summer heat, the following quotation of a 

















century later may be of interest : “Col. Blount 
reported that the glass-houses give over work- 
ing in summer-time, the reason of which was 
doubtful, whether because the workmen could 
not bear it, or that the fire was not sufficient. 
He added, that the workmen were, to his 
knowledge, desirous to continue” (Birch, 
Hist. Royal Society, ii. 15). Some idea of 
the form of a urinal glass may be gathered 
from the same source: ‘‘ Charcoal included 
in a urinal glass, ordered by means of a wire, 
that the charcoal remained in the middle of 
the belly of the urinal. Then the urinal was 
placed upon a chafing dish,” etc. (Jdid., 
lii. 462-63), whence it may be concluded that 
the “urinal of the philosophers” was a 
straight cylindrical vessel with a blown flat- 
bottomed receptacle at the other end. This 
description does not tally with that given by: 
Littré, which applies to an alembic, or still. 
The urinal also was probably of clear glass, 
for it was used for the examination of liquids. 
“These follies shine through you like the 
water in a urinal’ (Shakespeare, Zzvo Gentle- 
men of Verona). For instances of the non- 
philosophical use of these vessels in the 
fourteenth century, the curious may consult 
Franklin’s Za vie privée d autrefois- Hygiene, 
pp. 28-29. 

Possibly amongst the Aetits desognes of the 
Chiddingfold glass-maker should be included 
the mortar, a mortar-shaped glass vessel for 
holding a wax-light, used for religious and 
domestic purposes. From the Hist. MSS. 
Commission, Wills, the following quotations 
are taken: “Item inveniet lumen ardens in 
mortar” (p. 20). Will of Richard de Bam- 
feld, Canon: “ Also a mortarium to be kept 
burning at night before the altar of St. Mary 
within the church” (Zéid., p. 54). Chaucer 
(Troil. and Cressid., 6 iv.) may be cited for the 
domestic uses of the mortar or night-light : 


For by that morter which that I see brenne 
Know I full well that day is not farre henne. 


In conclusion, I may be allowed to ex- 
press my sincere thanks to Mr. E. Salisbury, 
of the Public Record Office, for the invalu- 
able assistance rendered in the reproduction 
of the above MSS. Portions of these docu- 
ments, in which the writing had been almost 
obliterated by damp, have thus been com- 
pelled to yield their hidden meaning, and 
VOL. XXXIV. 
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the transcripts, which are here reproduced, 
may be regarded as an accurate representa- 
tion of the original proposals of the founders 
of the modern English glass industry. Ina 
few instances only, where room for doubt 
existed, the passages in question have been 
enclosed in square brackets. 
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Ramblings of an Antiquarp. 


By GrorGE BAILEY. 
—— 
SOME ANCIENT WALL-PAINTINGS. 


RAUNDS—continued. 


SHE fine series of paintings on the 
ey «onorth wall of the nave are very 
curious and valuable relics of 
medizval art. In their pristine 
state they must have had a gruesome and 
startling effect upon anyone entering the 
church unprepared to see these extraordinary 
pictures. They are seen immediately on 
entering from the south door. Even now, in 
their faded and indistinct state, they cause 
an uncomfortable sensation when viewed for 
the first time. What their effect must have 
been on the unsophisticated people who lived 
in the Middle Ages could only have been a 
feeling of fear and dread. 

The painting (Fig. 1) is sometimes called 
“Pride and the Seven Deadly Sins,” or 
“The Purging of the Seven Deadly Sins.” 
Pride is represented by the large female 
figure clothed in a flowing white robe; the 
bodice and sleeves have been partly black 
and partly green, of the bluish colour of a 
peascod; the mantle has been crimson, 
lined with a deep madder-brown ; her hair 
is a bundle of frizzy dark brown. The 
features have been handsome, but have a 
tired and satiated expression, difficult to 
render in a small drawing. She holds in 
each hand a sceptre, the heads of which are 
now obliterated ; on her right stands a grim 
cadaver, who is thrusting a spear into her 
heart. This spectre is painted in a colour 
only describable as a charnel-house brown 
ochre. The spear has let loose the “seven 
deadly sins,” each of which has been repre- 
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sented as being devoured by a hideous 
chimerical animal with wings. Four of these 
are plain to see, but the remaining three are 
scarcely visible, only fragments being left. 
They have been arranged three on each 
side and one behind the head, of which the 
yellow-brown wings only remain. They were 
coloured alternately a deep purplish-brown 
and a yellow ochre, the bats’ wings of all 
being yellow. The figures in the mouths of 
the chimerze were also coloured, but very 
little of the colour remains now. Each of 
them appears to have had the name of the 





by “six unequal beasts,” on which her six 
councillors did ride. First was “sluggish 
idleness,” second “loathsome gluttony,” third 
“lustful lechery,” fourth “greedy avarice,” 
fifth ‘malicious envy,” sixth ‘“revenging 
wrath ”—all these ride on appropriate beasts, 
which draw the coach of Pride. And upon 
the waggon beam “rode Satan with a smart- 
ing whip,” “with which he forward lashed 
the lazy team.” 


And underneath their feet, all scattered, lay ~ ai7 
Dead skulls and bones of men whose life had gone 
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sin it represents written above it on a scroll, 
but only a portion of one scroll on the right 
can be seen, and the lettering upon it is 
broken and unreadable. 

A description of the sins which were here 
represented pictorially was given by our Lord 
in these words: “For out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, forni- 
cations, thefts, false witness, blasphemies ” 
(Matt. xv. 19). We may also turn to 
Spenser’s Faery Queene, Bk. I., c. iv., v., 
xviii., where we see the Red Cross knight in 
the “sinful house of Pryde.” She is repre- 
sented as riding out on a stately coach, drawn 
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In this case the sins ride on animals driven 
by Satan. In our picture they are driven 
out by the dart of death, and devoured by 
demons. 

Chaucer also has introduced the same 
theme into his Canterbury Tales, in the 
“ Parson’s Tale” —De Septem peccatis mortalt- 
éus. The parson calls them “chieftains of 
sins,” and that “The rote of thise sinnes 
then is pride, the general rote of all harmes, 
for of this rote springen certain braunches: 
as ire, envie, accidie or slouthe, avarice or 
coveitise, glotonie, and lecherie.” He de- 
scribes these sins, together with their 
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branches and twigs, and he gives a recipe 
for the cure of each (Chaucer, Bell’s edition, 
vol. v., Pp. 145, ef Seg.). 

The subject next following this is the St. 
Christopher already given (Fig. 5, p. 75). 

We now come to the large picture here 
represented (Fig. 2), which occupies the 
whole of the remaining wall-space. Un- 
fortunately, justice cannot be done to the 
importance of these paintings. Space being 
limited, they can only be given on a very 
reduced scale. 

There is a certain grimness about the 
design not unmixed with grotesqueness. 
The three dead skin-and-bone people are 
certainly very cleverly arranged; they are 
ghastly and unpleasant to look upon ; never- 





attendants, decked in the gay trappings in- 
dicative of their rank. Two of them have 
the remains of crowns upon their heads, but 
these are now nearly obliterated, and an in- 
distinct outline alone remains. The first 
king stands in a sheepish attitude, looking 
at the three cadavers before him ; in his right 
hand he holds the remains of a bouquet, and 
his left is placed over his heart. His hair is 
dark brown, and his beard is doubly pointed. 
He has on a closely-fitting tunic, reaching 
down to the middle, which appears to have 
been vandyked or slashed at the edge; but 
this is not now quite clear. His legs are 
clothed in tight-fitting hose. There is no 
appearance now of shoes ; the colour is gone. 
Over his shoulders there is a tippet or hood, 








theless, they almost provoke a smile, their 
attitudes are so appropriate to the satirical 
ejaculation they may be understood to ex- 
press, if, as we believe, the origin of the 
picture is derived from the words to be 
found in Isa. xiv. 10, etc.: “‘Art thou also 
become weak as we? Art thou become like 
‘unto us? How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O day-star, son of the morning! Is this the 
man that made the earth to tremble, that 
did shake kingdoms?” These words are 
understood to have been addressed to the 
King of Babylon on his descent into Hades, 
where he is met by the dead kings who had 
gone there before him, and which these jeer- 
ing spectres represent. What a satire on 
human greatness! On the other part of the 


picture we have the once great king and his 











which appears to have been crimson, and 
there appears to have been a cloak attached 
to it hanging as low as the knees; but this 
only remains on the right side. Over all 
there is the remains of a kingly robe, which 
hangs down and falls on the ground. The 
only colours now discernible are very faded 
and subtle bluish tints and warm grays; 
indeed, we think the intention of the artist 
was to represent the clothing of this person 
to be vanishing away, the idea being that he 
and his companions are just entering the 
shades of Hades, and in the original there is 
a decidedly shadowy appearance about this 
figure, which very much conveys this im- 
pression. 

The second person has also carried a 
bouquet, and he has also the remnants of a 
U2 
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crown ; his hair is more luxuriant than that 
of the former, and it is curled, as is also his 
beard ; it is likewise doubly pointed. ‘The 
colour is a pale raw sienra colour. He also 
has a tunic, which has had a pattern upon it, 
and it is of a pale colour—pink or nearly 
white. His hose is for the right leg a pale 
flesh-colour or pink, and the left is black. 
His cloak has had a white collar, and there 
hangs from the corner a round pendant 
ornament. The colour of his cloak is a pale 
ultramarine-ash-green, and his large robe has 
a lining of faded crimson ; he is represented 
as hastening forward, and he turns his head 
to speak to his follower. 

The third person has more of his dress 
remaining, and it differs in character alto- 
gether from the two in front of him. He is 
a portly person; he also appears to have 
carried a bouquet, but no trace of it remains. 
It will be observed that his hand is put 
through a slit in his sleeve, which is pointed 
at the end, and the under dress is of a faded 
crimson. There is also a white collar and 
corner appendage ; over this he wears a very 
stiff robe, with a hood covering his head. It 
is of a pale-brown colour, of a warm yellowish 
tone, and round the bottom of it there is a 
deeply vandyked border. It and the lining 
of the cloak appears to have been white, or 
some light colour. 

There is part of another figure, with one 
arm carrying a basket, some drapery, and 
parts of a dog and a sheep. They appear to 
have been the remains of a previous paint- 
ing. 

The foreground shows numerous rabbits, 
but it is not clear what they have to do with 
the subject. 

The background is rocky, and there is a 
scroll above the figures on the right, with 
parts of three letters upon it. There is a 
diapering of a four-petalled, seeded flower on 
the blank spaces, of a dark purple colour. 

This picture is known as “The Kings of 
Hades,” or ‘Les Trois Morts et les Trois 
Vifs,” and, judging from the costumes, may 
be of the time of Edward III., of the first 
part of the fourteenth century. 

These pictures have, of course, faded con- 
siderably since they were denuded of their 
coatings of colour-wash, and no doubt, as 
time goes on, they will gradually become 


much more so. ‘Their present appearance 
is that of a “dissolving view,” but there is 
an indescribable charm about the faded 
colours which it would be very difficult to 
imitate.* 

We have given what we think is the 
primary origin of this picture, but so far 
have been unable to get at the French poem 
which the title indicates. Perhaps some of 
our readers may be able to supply it. 

In a future paper we intend to give some 
paintings from Burton-Latimer. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION GRAFFITO OF 
THE PALATINE. 


HE Anti-Christian drawing that has been 
found scribbled on the wall of a dark 
passage in the palace of Tiberius does 
not deduce its claim to that title from 
the supposed word “ Chrestus.”” The 

word commencing the inscription has no ‘‘ h” in it; 

and, moreover, if it were Chrestus, this was a 

Roman cognomen, and has frequently been found 

ininscriptions. Vide Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 

Vol. IV., No. 2457: ‘‘Methe cominiaes atellana 

amat Chrestum. Corde sit utreis que Venus 

Pompeiana propitia et semper concordes veivant.’ 

Also in the Additamenta ad Corporis, Vol. IV., in 

Vol. VI., Pars I., of Ephemeris Epigraphica Corporis 

Inscriptionum Latinarum, supplementum, p. 349, is 

quoted at No. 944: ‘‘D{is] M{anibus] I. Flavius 

Constans P. P. sibi et suis libertis Libertubusque 

Posterisque eorum se vivus inchoavit et flavii 

sabinus et chrestus liberti heredes eius cum maceria 

clusum consummaverunt.” These quotations show 
that Chrestus need have had nothing to do with 

Christ, even if it is not already clear to most people 

that the word cannot be thus construed. Follow- 

ing the religious vein, it naturally occurs to us that 

Christian graffiti however, referring to the cruci- 








* Since this article was in type we have seen 
Mr. J. C. Waller’s paper on these paintings written 
in 1877—Archaological Journal, vol. xxxiv., p. 219. 
We are surprised to see from it how much these 
pictures have lost since then. Many details which 
he describes are now gone. What another twenty- 
one years will do for them may be easily imagined. 
We here give the inscription figured in the Antiquary, 
Pp. 72, Fig. 2, as it could be read when Mr. Waller, 
saw it: ‘‘Orate p’ ai’ b’ Johis elan et sarre uxoris 
ejus.”’ 
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fixion or to the cross, can be quoted. It has been 
reiterated that a cross was found in Pompeii, in the 
house of Pansa, or, rather, in a baker's shop, which 
formed part of the mansion. It was of stucco, but 
it was probably not a Christian symbol, and it would 
require more space than can be given here to com- 
pletely explain its full signification; but the word 
crux has been found in Pompeii, as, for example, one 
published in Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Vol. IV., 
at No. 2082: ‘In cruce figarus.” Professor 
Zangermeister says figarus stands for figaris. 

With regard to the figure on the right of the word 
crescens, which begins the new Palatine inscription, 
it probably represents a Y, or species of crux mono- 
grammatica. ‘The writer, wishing to caricature the 
Judaic crucifixion, and, having probably noticed 
this sign in some other caricature, or in a drawing 
of some real Christian crucifix, had roughly repro- 
duced it, ignorant alike of its correct form and inner 
signification. That early Christians possessed 
drawings or images of the crucifixion is evident 
from what Padre Garucci wrote of the Graffito 
Blasfemo in the Civilta Cattolica, 1856, and from 
these and other emblems of their faith the carica- 
turists would naturally have received their ideas. 
There is a like Y in the Graffito Blasfemo. It may 
have been from this that the figure in the new 
drawing was copied, the scribbler not knowing that 
it stood for and P combined, and equally igno- 
rant of the meaning that those Greek letters had to 
the Christians, or possibly applying it with a 
Gnostic acceptation. Of such apostolic symbolism 
Garucci is perhaps the best exponent in Vol. I. of 
the six folios Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana. Vol. VI. of 
this work gives the Graffito Blasfemo a quarter of 
the real size, the original of which, discovered in 
1856, was removed to the Kircher Museum in 
Rome. 

Of caricatures the ancients were as fond as are 
we. In Pompeii was discovered a small fresco of 
the judgment of Solomon, now in the Naples 
Museum. The pygmies who represent the judge, 
the women, the soldiers, are all possessed of 
enormous heads, such as are seen in French 
caricature, and probably are distorted portraits of 
some of the officials of Rome or Pompeii with refer- 
ence to some Italian or local event. Such may be 
the case with this new crucifixion; but from the 
scanty tracing—which, however, I must acknow- 
ledge from frequent experience to be a difficult 
thing to produce correctly in the dark—we cannot 
tell whether or no the old joke against the Jews and 
Christians is reproduced by means of the ass’s head 
on the crucified figure as it was in the graffito of 
1856. We are, however, given to understand that 
the traces of a cross between the two others is to be 
seen. To do this justice requires a careful tracing 
by a practised archeologist. That the original 
itself is a mere graffito by some untrained hand is 
clear from the careless drawing of the nude-looking 
figures and the faulty Latin grammar, and the 
probabilities are that the amatory verses were 
scratched by another writer. But Mr. Reynaud, 
in the Standard of February 19, is in error when he 
gives 1857 as the date of the discovery of the 
Graffito Blasfemo; 1856 is correct. He also refers 


to the supposed worship of asses by Jews béfore 
the birth of Christ, which, however, does not alter 
the age of that graffito which was drawn on walls 
that were contemporary with early Christianity ; 
moreover, he overlooks the fact that Anubis was 
not crucified, and that that, coupled with the ags’s 
head of the supposed Jewish God, in itself points to 
a reference to Christ. So much for Mr. Reynaud. 

But Tertullian, writing in the second or third 
century, speaks of another caricature of the God of 
the Christians. He says: ‘‘ There has just been 
made public in the next town a new edition of our 
God. It is a mercenary [a gladiator], practised in 
escaping from beasts, who originated this picture 
with the following inscription: ‘The ass-headed 
God of the Christians.’ He had the ears of a 
donkey, besides a hoofed foot, and, holding a book 
in hand, was clothed in a toga. We laughed over 
the name and the design.’ An intaglio correspond- 
ing to this was afterwards found. This makes us 
all the more regret that the centre cross, if bearing 
a crucified figure, is not forthcoming, and it may 
be even probable that it had purposely been 
obliterated by some Christian whom it offended, 
which would point to the chance of its being 
another representation of the Crucified One with 
an ass’s head. But since writing this, it is said 
that the whole graffito has been rendered illegible. 
Possibly it irritated modern Roman Christians, 
who, in spite of their so-called scientific spirit of 
investigation, contentedly followed the example laid 
down by their predecessors. 

I may be wrong in my deductions, owing to the 
scant and faulty tracings seen in England, but as I 
have frequently made correct tracings myself of 
other graffiti, and a few years ago discovered some 
that were difficult enough to copy in one of the 
dark towers of the fortifications of Pompeii, I may 
suggest that, if the German transcribers have got a 
clear tracing of the inscriptions, and their version 
of its ‘‘ profane and obscene’’ sense be correct, 
which is not unlikely, the graffito only goes to 
prove again the early tendency to Gnosticism, or 
the attempt to fasten Eastern’ philosophies on 
Christianity, and explain to themselves these new 
mysteries by means of the occult learning of the 
ancient, that spread with Christianity amongst the 
civilized nations of the Roman Empire. 

H. P. Firz-GeraLD MARRIOTT. 


* K * 
II1—THE DATE OF WALTHAM CHURCH. 


HavinG met with an important letter from Mr. 
Burges in the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1860, 
which, besides supplying valuable information on 
the above subject, reminds me that there was a 
clerical error in my letter last month, I lose no 
time in sending you this correction for insertion in 
the next number of the Antiquary. It will be seen 
from the subjoined extracts from Mr. Burges’s letter 
that the ornamentation of the third pillar from the 
east, on the south side, is in chevron grooves, and 
not in spirals, which occur only in the first or 
easternmost pillars on each side the chancel. 
The small holes, discovered by Mr. Stamp, are 
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consequently in the chevron grooves, and, as stated 
in my letter, in the clunch or older stones, which 
it has been found remain in the higher part of the 
pillar, but only on its south side, the rest of the 
stonework having been replaced partly in Norman 
and partly in recent times. 

The passage relating to the early work at Waltham 
is as follows: After saying (Gentleman's Magazine, 
p. 76, 1860) ‘‘that the two easternmost pier arches 
of the nave on the south side, and the easternmost 
one on the north, have their interior archivolts much 
more elaborate than those of the other arches,” 
and so look very much as if they had been repaired 
or rebuilt at a subsequent period (the latter 
afterwards proving to be the case), Mr. Burges 
mentions that ‘the third pillar from the east end 
on the south side, which is covered with chevrons, 
had had these chevrons filled up with plaster, and 
the surface made smooth; upon it three figures 
under canopies had been drawn, facing respectively 
the east, north, and west; the south side, being 
occupied by the column for the vaulting, had no 
figure.” 

There would consequently have been no oppor- 
tunity for some time of examining the zigzag 
grooving, and, as already mentioned, the eastern- 
most pillars, with spirals, having been rebuilt in 
Norman times, it would have been unlikely that 
any traces of fastenings would have survived the 
rebuilding, even if the original clunch had been 
re-used. Whether any of the older chevron grooving 
remains in the corresponding third pillar from the 
east, on the north side, in an unrestored condition 
has yet to be ascertained. The later ornamentation 
on the third pillar, on the south side, being of so 
marked a character might perhaps indicate that it 
had been the only one inlaid with gilt brass. 

I subjoin a second quotation from Mr. Burges's 
letter (Gentleman's Magazine, p. 77): ‘‘ I wish to call 
attention to one fact, viz., the almost total absence 
of what is called hollow moulding in any of the 
older work of this church, it being a moulding 
which would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
work with an axe parallel to the curved line of a 
voussoir. It does occur, indeed, in one place in 
the Abbey, viz., in the east end of the south aisle, 
which led into the transept; but there the columns 
which support it slightly differ from the others, and 
look very like an insertion.” 

J. Park Harrison. 


Fos 
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We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 
—>——— 

SALES. 

SALE OF Books AND MAanvuscripts.—Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods concluded yesterday 
their three days’ sale of the collection of books and 
manuscripts, the property of Mr. Harold Baillie 
Weaver, the gross total of the 528 lots being 









5,527 78. 6d. It is stated that the works were for 
the most part bought at sums much beyond a 
reasonable market value, three years ago, and they 
have now been sold at the other extreme. The 
principal lots in yesterday's portion were the follow- 
ing: Preces Piz, cum calendario, a fine MS. of 
the fifteenth century, by a French scribe, with 
thirteen exquisite miniatures, £108 (Robson); J. 
Ruskin, Works, in nine volumes, first editions, £34 
(Sotheran); Voltaire, La Henriade, 1770, a fine 
copy with a duplicate set of the plates and vignettes 
before letters, £20 (Pearson) ; Saint-Pierre, Paul et 
Virginie, 1806, on paper vélin, with the plates in 
four states, £26 (Nattali); O. Uzanne, Son Altesse 
la Femme, 1885, a unique copy of this beautiful 
book, with forty-two of the original drawings in 
water-colour, etc., £43 (Quaritch); O. Uzanne, La 
Frangaise du Siécle, 1888, also a unique copy, with 
the fifty original drawings in water-colours, etc., by 
A. Lynch, £55 (Sabin); R. H. Horne, History of 
Napoleon, 1841, extended from two volumes to five 
by the insertion of 700 portraits, engravings, letters, 
drawings, caricatures, etc., £84 (Bumpus) ; Novum 
Testamentum, Sancti Pauli Epistolz, etc., a twelfth- 
century MS., £25 (C. F. Murray), at the Phillipps 
sale this realized £57; Ovid, Metamorphosis et 
Fasti, a magnificent Italian MS. of the fifteenth 
century on 292 leaves of pure vellum, with the com- 
mencement of many of the divisions and chapters 
of the work in capitals of burnished gold and ultra- 
marine, formerly in Dr. Hawtrey’s collection, £310 
(Quaritch), at the Stuart sale in 1895 this sold for 
£650; a Persian MS., Shahnama of Firdawsi, a 
splendid MS. on 574 leaves of glazed paper with 
twenty-nine fine full-page illuminated paintings, 
£135 (Marks); Psalterium Latine, a tenth-century 
MS. on 186 leaves of very thick vellum, £295 (Lord 
Crawford) ; Cl. Ptolemzus, Magnz Constructionis, 
the editio princeps, with the signature of ‘‘ Joannes 
Casaubonis Isacci F. 1611’ on title, £20 Ios. 
(Leighton). The Shakespeare folios were the first, 
1623, sold with all faults, the title made up, with 
reprint of the portrait, etc., {£98 (Tregaskis) ; the 
second, 1632, £64 (White); another copy of the 
second, £44 (White); the third, 1664, £107 (Qua- 
ritch) ; the fourth, 1685, £20 (White) ; and another 
of the same, £35 (Pickering), these folios are said 
to have cost the late owner about £5,000; and M. 
A. Thiers, History of the French Revolution, 1838, 
the five volumes inlaid and enlarged to ten royal 
folio, by the insertion of 1,184 engravings, portraits, 
autographs, etc., £115 (Bumpus).—Times, April 1. 


* * * 


THE SCHIEFFELIN Coins.—Messrs. Sotheby, Wil- 
kinson, and Hodge concluded on Saturday the four 
days’ sale of the collection of coins of Mr. S. B. 
Schieffelin, of New York. The sale of 684 lots 
realized a total of £1,052, and included the follow- 
ing: Syrakuse medallion or dekadrachm, head of 
Persephone to left, a very rare variety struck from 
a broken obverse die, £10 (Spink); Syrakuse, 
Philistis, 20-litra piece, veiled head of the Queen 
to left, fine specimen, {10 7s. (Spink); Thrace, 
Lysimachos, gold stater, diademed head of Alex- 
ander the Great to right, {10 2s. (Read); Lamp- 
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sakos, electrum distater, forepart of winged horse 
to left, within vine wreath, £12 10s. (Spink). The 
Egyptian gold coins included Ptolemaios II., with 
his wife Arsinoé II., octadrachm, fine example, £15 
(Chapman); a similar coin of Arsinoé, veiled 
diademed head of the Queen to right, £13 (Hirsch) ; 
and a similar coin of Ptolemaios III., bust of King 
to right wearing radiate diadem and egis, £13 5s. 
(Hirsch); a silver dekadrachm of Arsinoé II. ; 
£13 12s.; and a Kyrene gold stater, quadriga to 
right, driven by female charioteer, £12 2s. (Hirsch). 
—Times, April 4. 


* * * 


SALE OF Books aNnD MSS.—Messrs. Sotheby, Wil- 
kinson, and Hodge began yesterday a three days’ 
sale of books and manuscripts, including the library 
of the late Mr. Philip Honywood, of Marks Hall, 
Essex (sold by order of the Court of Chancery), a 
portion of the musical library of Mr. A. M Hipkins, 
F.S.A., a part of the library of Mr. Walter Hamil- 
ton, and other properties. The day’s sale of 291 
lots realized £916, and included the following: An 
imperfect copy of the first edition of the Bishop’s 
Bible, 1568, the copy said to have been presented 
by Queen Elizabeth to a member of the Honywood 
family, the centrepiece of the cover engraved with 
the Royal Arms, and with the initials ‘‘ El. R. E.” 
on each side, £22 10s. (Tregaskis); an imperfect 
copy of the Cronycle of Englonde wyth the Frute 
of Tymes, printed at Westminster by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1497, very rare, £22 (Pickering); a com- 
plete copy of The Greate Herball, 1561, and with 
it is bound up an imperfect one of Bullein’s Bul- 
warke of Defence against all Sickness, etc., 1562, 
£20 (Quaritch); A. de Pluvinel, L’Instruction du 
Roy en l’Exercice de Monter a Cheval, 1625, with 
the beautiful plates by Crispin de Pas, and portraits 
of Louis XIII. and others, £21 tos. (Quaritch).— 
Times, April 5. 


* * * 


ArT SaLe.—Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Wood's 
sold on Wednesday and yesterday the old English 
silver plate, the property of a lady of rank, a collec- 
tion of objects of art and decoration from Blundes- 
ton Lodge, Lowestoft, and Ayscough Fee Hall, 
Spalding, the property of the late Mr. Maurice 
Johnson (whose library was sold at another place 
yesterday), and property from various sources. 
The silver included a Charles II. plain tumbler 
cup, gilt inside, civca 1665, nearly 5 oz., at £3 per 
oz.,and a larger ditto, by the same maker, 6 oz., 
at 64s. per oz. (Phillips); and a small Common- 
wealth porringer, the lower part repoussé with 
foliage, 1657, nearly 3 oz., at £9 per oz. (Clarke) ; 
a suite of three panels of old Gobelins tapestry, the 
largest being 98 inches by 66 inches, and the two 
others 98 inches by 24 inches, 600 guineas (Sir S. 
Crossley) ; and an old English walnut-wood oblong 
chest, richly mounted with pierced scutcheons of 
scroll foliage, etc., 58 inches wide, the treasure- 
chest of Charles I.; the royal cipher was removed 
by the Cromwellian soldiers, 65 guineas (Cunliffe). 
—Times, March 25. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


At the weekly meeting of the SociETy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES, on March 24, letters were read from the 
Bishop of St. David’s and the Archdeacon of Car- 
digan deploring the recent destruction of part of the 
ruins of Strata Florida Abbey, and announcing that 
the Vicar of Strata Florida had undertaken to pre- 
vent further demolition —Mr. P. Norman exhibited 
a rubbing of a bell inscription of the year 1519 from 
Kettins, Forfarshire. Mr. T. Boynton exhibited 
the church plate of the parish of Lowthorpe, Yorks, 
comprising a communion cup and cover, a mazer, 
and a stoneware jug mounted in silver-gilt. These 
vessels were discovered by Messrs. Fallow and 
Leadman in the course of their investigation re- 
garding the old church plate of Yorkshire, in con- 
nection with the work on the subject which they 
have undertaken for the Yorkshire Archzological 
Society.—Mr. J. R. Mortimer communicated an 
account of the opening of a number of the ‘‘ Danes’ 
Graves'"’ at Kilham, Yorks, including one that con- 
tained a chariot burial of the early Iron Age. The 
objects found in the graves were exhibited by the 
kindness of the committee of the York Museum and 
Mr. Harrison Broadley. After the paper the fol- 
lowing resolution was carried unanimously: ‘ In 
view of the great importance of the remains found 
in the excavations in the Danes’ Graves, the Society 
of Antiquaries of London would urge upon the 
owner of the land, Mr. H. B. Harrison Broadley, 
the desirability of further explorations on the site 
of these interments, and would suggest that a local 
committee be formed for the conduct of the diggings. 
The society would give such advice and assistance 
as might be desirable.” 


*x* * xX 


At a meeting of the RovaL ARCHZOLOGICAL INsTI- 
TUTE, on April 6, Mr. Mill Stephenson exhibited 
rubbings of incised slabs from the churches of 
Madron, Ludgvan, and St. Buryan, Cornwall. 
These slabs of black slate are peculiar to the county, 
and are of local manufacture. The figures are in 
slight relief, but the inscriptions are incised. 

Mr. Talfourd Ely, F.S.A., read a paper on the 
antiquities of Hayling Island. In the year 1045 
the Manor of Hayling was granted to the church 
and monks of Winchester; but William the Con- 
queror gave the greater part of the island to the 
Abbey of Jumiéges. In the reign of Henry III.a 
priory was built in Hayling, which, on the sup- 
pression of alien priories by Henry V. was bestowed 
on his new foundation of Carthusians at Shene. 
Henry VIII. granted the priory of Hayling to the 
College of Arundel. Before the building of the 
priory there was a church in Hayling; but it was 
swallowed up by the sea in the times of the Edwards. 
The older font in South Hayling Church may have 
belonged to this earlier edifice. The later church 
dates from the thirteenth century, and contains 
many curious features. North Hayling Church is 
perhaps more ancient. Near it is the oldest house 
in the island. 

The Manor House dates only from 1777, but 
stands on the site of an older building, to which 
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belonged the moat, the square well, and the 
manorial dovecote. Close by is the old tithe barn, 
140 feet long by 40 feet broad, said to be ‘‘ capable 
of holding upwards of 150 loads of sheaf-wheat.”’ 
Its stone basement is said to date from the four- 
teenth century. In 1293 we hear of the prior hold- 
ing a ‘‘ Watermill worth by the year sixty shillings.” 
This was no doubt represented by the tidal mill, 
some of the charred timbers of which are still 
standing. 

Tourner Bury is an almost circular space, sur- 
rounded by an earthen rampart and fosse, and is of 
British origin. 

In the Towncil Field, not far from North Hayling 
Church, are the foundations of a large building, 
near which much pottery has been found, and also 
coins, ranging from a middle brass of Augustus toa 
British imitation of a coin of Postumus. During 
an experimental excavation of this site Mr. Ely has 
discovered, in a trench 21 feet long, over fifty 
tessere, which had obviously formed part of a 
mosaic pavement. This established the Roman 
origin of the remains. For the illustration of Mr. 
Ely’s paper Mr. H. R. Trigg, of Hayling, lent the 
above-mentioned coins and several sketches ; and 
Mr. Ely exhibited photographs and specimens of 
pottery given to him by Mr. Carpenter Turner, the 
owner of the site in question. 

Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., contributed a paper 
on ‘‘ More Picture Board Dummies,’’ being a con- 
tinuation of the subject treated by him on former 
occasions. He first dealt with those that exist in 
the Town Hall, Dorchester. These figures are life- 
Size, clad in armour, each having his hand resting 
on a large shield with armorial bearings thereon, 
and were made some thirty years ago as a decora- 
tion of the town on the occasion of a local festival. 
He also gave descriptions of two dummies in the 
possession of Sir E. R. P. Edgcombe, representing 
a boy and girl, also of a little Dutch girl, the pro- 
perty of Major Brown, of Callaly Castle, Northum- 
berland. Perhaps the most interesting of the series 
were four from Raby Castle. Two of these are 
grenadiers, one a peasant woman with a basket of 
eggs, and the other a man carrying a goose. Of 
the first two Chancellor Ferguson brought detailed 
evidence to show that they represent Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers of the time of George II. Chancellor 
Ferguson exhibited photographs and drawings of 
the various dummies described. 


*x* & * 


At the March meeting of the Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND, Sheriff Mackay read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Notes and Queries on the Custom of 
Gavelkind in Kent, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland.”’ 
The archaic system of succession to lands known by 
this name, he said, presented a problem long keenly 
contested, and even considered insoluble. Gavel- 
kind under that name had not been traced outside 
the British Islands, in which it existed in three 
different varieties respectively peculiar to Kent, 
Wales, and Ireland, while in Scotland its traces 
were slender and doubtful. It was known in Kent 
before the Norman Conquest, and still existed there. 








In Ireland it had existed long before there was any 
written law, and there it was abolished in the reign 
of James I. In Wales it was also of unknown 
antiquity, and was abolished under Henry VIII. 
He then went on to show the distinctions between 
the three varieties, dwelling especially on the com- 
plications of the Irish system, exemplified in the 
Brehon laws. After discussing the philological 
aspects of the word and its derivatives, and referring 
to the three different derivations attributed to it, 
according as it was derived from the Celtic, Anglo- 
Saxon, or Teutonic, he drew attention to a number 
of points which seemed to favour a Celtic deriva- 
tion. Both its component parts were found in 
Scottish Gaelic, and there were traces in the old 
system of land division in the Highlands which 
were suggestive of some similar custom. 

Mr. David Macthentchie discussed the question of 
the frequent occurrence in British topography of the 
words ‘‘man,” ‘‘ men,” and ‘‘ maiden,” principally 
in place-names applied to stones and rocks, and 
assigned the origin of these names in the majority 
of cases to the Cymric words ‘‘ man,” ‘‘ men,” or 
“ médn,”’ signifying a rock or stone. 

Mr. A. G. Reid described the state of the ruins of 
the Abbey of Inchaffray in 1789, from materials com- 
piled from the correspondence of General Hutton 
with Mr. John Dow, then the tenant of the Abbey. 
This correspondence is partly in the hands of Mr. 
Reid and partly supplied from General Hutton’s 
MSS. in the Advocate’s Library. When Mr. Dow 
wrote, the only part of the Abbey remaining was the 
north gable of the house, where the clergy lived. On 
the east or north-east side of the area stood the 
church and steeple. The latter fell in the end of the 
reign of Charles II. On the south-east side of the 
church was the burial ground. On the south side was 
the Charter house and the Abbot’s house, to which 
water was conducted in leaden pipes from the Lady 
Well. On the west side were the houses of the 
clergy, and beyond them a fine fruit garden. The 
whole of the buildings were surrounded by a wall 
of ashlar work, and outside the wall by water, the 
access from the south being by a bridge over the 
Pow, and on the north-east by a stone causeway, 
60 feet broad. The different parts of the monastery 
were pulled down at different times to supply 
material for modern buildings, In the church was 
found an effigy in armour, said to represent one of 
the Earls of Strathearn, which was taken to Aber- 
cairney, and in Mr. Dow's time two stone coffins 
and a fragment of an inscribed stone still remained 
upon the site of the church. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine gave descriptions of some 
sepulchral cairns discovered by the blowing of the 
sand on the sandsof Bracon, in North Yell, Shetland, 
and of a sculptured stone discovered at South Garth, 
in the island of Yell, and subsequently lost. The 
tops of the cairns were first made visible in 1862, 
and Mr. Irvine made plans and partial excavations 
in 1863, when a skeleton was found, and a tracing 
made of the skull, which did not appear to be of low 
capacity. In 1865 Mr. Tate saw five of the cairns, 
and explored several for the Anthropological Society, 
finding four skeletons, of which an account is given 
in the publications of that society. In 1897 Mr. 
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Irvine again visited the cairns, finding them further 
exposed to the depth of several feet, and made 
rough plans and notes to place the facts on record, 
as the sand is beginning to creep over them again, 
and they will soon be covered up and forgotten. 
The sculptured stone found at South Garth upwards 
of forty years ago was seen by Mr. Thomas Irvine 
at the peat bank where it was found, and is described 
by him as covered on both sides with figures of men 
and ornament. It was to have been taken to the 
house of the proprietor, Mr. Thomas Mouat, at 
Belmont, but all attempts to trace it have been 
fruitless. 

The April meeting of the society was held in the 
library at the National Museum of Antiquities, 
Queen Street, on the 11th ult., when Sir Arthur 
Mitchell described and exhibited a number of neo- 
archaic objects from different parts of Scotland, 
recently added tothe Museum, These, he said, had 
an archaic character in respect of the rudeness of 
their form and purpose; but though they were in 
reality not archaic, having been all made and used in 
our own time, the study of them threw light on the 
study of many objects that were really archaic. 
Their society was among the first to recognise the 
value of such objects, and, as a consequence, the 
national collection was becoming rich in them. 
His description of them suggested the question of 
whether they, or any other such rude implements or 
contrivances, could be properly regarded as repre- 
senting stages in an evolution from ruder to more 
skilfully contrived and more efficient methods and 
implements. Taking the lighting appliances, for 
instance, we might start with the resinous fir 
splinter, and go on to a solid fat in the candle; toa 
liquid fat, or oil, in the cruise; to a volatile oil in 
the paraffin lamp; to a fixed gas; to imponderable 
electricity. But though there might be a seeming 
evolution in this series, yet it had to be admitted 
that the resinous splinter of fir at the one end in no 
way led to the discovery and use of solid, liquid, 
and volatile oils or fats, nor did the fixed gas at the 
other end lead in any way to the discovery and use 
of lighting by electricity. The passage from the 
one to the other marked an advance of knowledge ; 
but the steps of the progress did not spring out of 
each other, and did not exhibit the phenomena of 
evolution. But the progress from a very rude con- 
trivance to one less rude, and so on to one that dis- 
played great skill, might disclose real interdepending 
steps, and to such a case the term evolution might 
be applicable, yet without implying the operation 
of a law, or meaning that it had been the result of 
increasing mental power in those who made and 
used the improved contrivances. Men who had 
nothing to depend on for their light but fir splinters 
or tallow candles might, nevertheless, be as strong 
intellectually as those who read and worked by gas- 
light or electric light. The last might live in times 
of greater knowledge, but it would not follow that 
they had greater capacity for knowledge. Each 
generation was born heirs to a greater accumulation 
of knowledge, and man’s environments went on 
changing for the better. How different was the 
State of knowledge in our time from what it was in 
that of our grandfathers. Yet if they reappeared 
VOL. XXXIV. 


among us, we all believed they would easily and 
intelligently fall into the present order of things. 
Had we any reason to believe otherwise of the 
grandfathers of our grandfathers? Could anyone 
fix, or even suggest, the point, going backward, at 
which this belief must change? Man might be 
progressing towards a higher position, and might 
have been growing into his present high position in 
the ages that were past; but as yet we had no proof 
that such a progress would take place, or had taken 
place. It was this want of proof that he wished to 
emphasize. Was there any proof, from anything we 
yet knew, that there ever was a time when there did 
not exist, somewhere on the earth, men of as good 
mental capacity and of as good bodily build as any 
who now existed? It seemed to him that there was 
no such proof, if we limited our inquiry to historic 
times, and as yet nothing had been discovered 
which made it possible to say with certainty that 
the case was, or would be, different in prehistoric 
times. In our day the environments of man (in- 
cluding the outcome of his scientific and intellectual 
labour in the past) were of higher character and 
wider extent than ever before. But the growth of 
the environments in quantity and quality did not 
involve a corresponding growth either in man’s 
mental or physical powers. There was nothing to 
show that those who had had as their servants such 
things as the steam-engine, the telegraph, and the 
telephone produced offspring with a storage of 
power due to the high character of the environ- 
ments in which they lived. We could never fairly 
or fully examine this question if we lost sight of 
the very important fact in anthropology that the 
human animal without fail bred ‘shotts,”’ just as 
sheep did. All animals, from man downwards, re- 
produced badly or imperfectly -constituted indi- 

viduals among their progeny. The great possession 

of scientific achievements into which the parents of 
such human weaklings were born had certainly 

evolved no corresponding greatness or power in 

them. Almost all of them were incapable of 
even understanding the marvellous constituents 

of their environment, which, indeed, were intelli- 

gible only to a small percentage of those who 

could not be classed as weaklings. Realizing 

this, we could scarcely feel surprise that the vast 

changes which had taken place and were taking 

place in man’s environments were the outcome of 

the intellects and energies of a mere handful of 
men—an outcome in the production of which the 

multitude had no share. Let the supply of such 
exceptional men as Newton, Watt, Kelvin, and 

Edison come to an end, and there would be an end 

also to the accretions of knowledge, or, at least, an 

enormous fall in the rate of its growth, There was 

no known reason for supposing that these creative 

men did not appear in the upper rank in the scale 

of reproduction just in the same way as the weak- 
lings appeared at the bottom. Their appearance 

there was not due to any law of evolution. Man's 
offspring was made up of three classes—those im- 

perfectly constituted ; those having the average coa- 
stitution, varying, of course, within a certain range; 
and those with a constitution superior to the average, 
and thereby endowed with potentialities superior to 
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their fellows. It was the last class mainly that gave 
shape and growth to our environment. Then it had 
to be remembered that the exceptionally strong at 
the one end of the scale, who were the leaders and 
creators, were much less numerous than the ex- 
ceptionally weak at the other end, who started with 
a low viability, had a hard fight for existence, and 
died off early in the struggle. In consequence of 
this, and of some grading up in the multitude lying 
between the exceptionally weak and the exception- 
ally strong, the average quality in the reproduced 
was maintained; in other words, the species was 
maintained. These views might easily be elaborated, 
but his present object was merely to suggest the 
inter-connection between anthropology and arche- 
ology, and to point out that while it was the business 
of archzology to disclose the condition of early 
man, the hope of its success had risen since its 
methods had been brought into line with those of 
other branches of science. 

In the second paper, Mr. James Curle, jun., gave 
some notes on the traditionary story associated with 
the silver chain known as ‘‘ Midside Maggie's Girdle,”’ 
with the view of connecting it and the story of its 
owners with the authentic history of the Earl of 
Lauderdale, who, in 1651, was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Worcester, and confined in the Tower for 
several years thereafter. The girdle, which is a fine 
specimen of the Scottish silversmiths’ work of the 
time, has been presented to the National Museum 
of Antiquities, through the author and Mr. R. 
Romanes, as a memorial of the late Mr. James 
Curle of Morriston, Melrose, who took such a keen 
interest in the society. 

In the third paper, Mr. Alexander Hutcheson, 
Broughty Ferry, gave an account of the dis- 
covery of a Bronze Age burial-place on the Hill 
of West Mains of Auchterhouse, which had been 
explored by Mr. D. S. Cowans, the proprietor. 
The top of the hill was crowned by a cairn, which 
was found to contain a cist near the centre, on the 
floor of which were two small heaps of burnt 
human bones mingled with ashes. In one of these 
there was found a fine bronze dagger, with remains 
of the handle of ox-horn, which had been fastened 
to the blade by nine rivets. Bronze daggers are nut 
unfrequently found with cremated burials, but the 
present example is of a very rare type, and its 
interest is enhanced by the preservation of the 
handle of horn. The careful examination of the 
structure of the cairn, carried out by Mr. Cowans, 
also revealed some interesting facts regarding the 
manner in which the construction of the burial- 
place a and resulted in the discovery of 
two other very thin blades of bronze, which, how- 
ever, were so much decayed that they fell to pieces 
on being touched. A fine drawing made by Mr. 
Hutcheson immediately after the discovery of the 
dagger, and before its handle had warped and 
shrunk in the drying, was exhibited, along with a 
large ground-plan and section of the cairn. 

In the fourt paper, Dr. Robert Munro, secretary, 
discussed the subject of prehistoric trepanning, with 
reference to a large number of examples of trepanned 
skulls which he had examined both in the old and 
new worlds. At the close of the paper Professor 


Annandale made some remarks on the surgical 
aspects of the question. 


* * * 


A meeting of the Royat Society oF ANTIQUARIES 
oF IRELAND was held on the evening of March 29 
in the Royal Dublin Society’s premises, Leinster 
House. Dr. E. Percival Wright, vice-president, 
presided, and there was a large attendance. 

Rev. Sterling de C. Williams read a paper on 
‘The Termon of Durrow.” In the course of his 
paper he said that Durrow continued to be the 
centre of light and learning for many centuries, 
The light kindled there by St. Columba might have 
flickered and grown dim, but the light of that lamp 
had never, been quenched, even though it might 
never afterwards have shone with the brightness 
of its palmy days. Illustrations of the Book of 
Durrow were here shown on the screen, and Bishop 
Healy’s description of this celebrated copy of the 
Four Gospels was quoted. A picture of the Crozier 
of Durrow was next shown. This most interesting 
object, he said, had been removed from the parish 
of Durrow, but it might now be seen in the 
Museum of Irish Antiquities in Dublin. No one 
could see it without being convinced that it bore 
signs of very great antiquity. Indeed, the descrip- 
tion in the catalogue of the museum ascribed it to 
the sixth century. The word ‘‘ Termon”’ was, some 
authorities held, derived from the Latin word 
terminus, and was applied to free and unprotected 
land attached to the monastic establishments of 
the early ages. Pictures of the probable site of the 
Durrow monastery and the land surrounding it 
were shown, and details were given of the enclosure 
of the land around the monastery, and the conver- 
sion of Durrow into a Celtic stronghold. 

A paper by Miss Margaret Stokes, honorary 
fellow of the society, was read. The paper dealt 
with the instruments of the Passion as depicted on 
tombstones. The custom seemed to be charac- 
teristic of German and Flemish art, but it also pre- 
vailed in parts of Ireland, notably in the district 
of Ormond. It would be curious if, on investi- 
gation, it was found that the introduction of this 
custom in Ireland was due to some German or 
Flemish influence. The most complete set of these 
instruments in Ireland was that on the tomb of 
Lord William Fitzgerald, in the church of Kilkea, 
county Kildare. 

The paper was referred to the council for publica- 
tion. 

The programme contained the announcement of 
a paper on “ Walter Reagh Fitzgerald: a Noted 
Outlaw of the Sixteenth Century,’’ by Lord Walter 
Fitzgerald, M.R.1.A., fellow of the society. On 
the —_— of Lord Walter, the paper was taken 


as read. 

The following papers were taken as read, and 
referred to the council for publication in the journal 
of the society: ‘‘The Inauguration Chair of the 
O’Neills of Clandeboye,” by William Frazer, 
F.R.C.S.1., M.R.1.A., Fellow; ‘‘ Notes on the Diary 
of a Dublin Lady of the Eighteenth Century, 
Part II.,” by Henry F. , M.A.; ‘ Presby- 
terian Marriages from Records of Armagh Congre- 
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gation,” by W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I., M.R.1LA., 
Fellow; ‘Irish Bells in Brittany,” by James Cole- 
man; ‘‘The Gates of Glory, Dingle, Co. Kerry,” 
by R. A. S. Macalister, M.A.; ‘The Site of Ray- 
mond’s Fort, Dundonalf,” by Goddard H. Orpen, 
M.A. 

* * * 


The annual general meeting of the Sussex ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL SociETY was held on March 23 at the 
Town Hall, Lewes.—The hon. secretary (Mr. 
Michell Whitley) reported that the whole of 
Vol. xli. was in type, and would be issued in the 
course of the next month. 
The annual report for 1897 was then read. It 
referred to the meetings of the society during the 
ear, and stated that since the last meeting Vol. xl. 
been issued to members. The arrangements 
the committee had made would result in such a 
financial saving that it would now be possible to 
issue a volume annually, and this they intended to 
do.—The committee had elected Mr. C. G. Turner, 
of Lewes, clerk in Mr. Sawyer’s place. The Con- 
gress of Archzological Societies, in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, was held at 
Burlington House on December 1, at which their 
society was duly represented by Mr. Lewis Andre, 
F.S.A., and Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A. It 
would be seen from the accounts that the finances 
of the society were in a satisfactory condition, and 
it would be noticed that the committee had invested 
the sum of {120 in consols. This sum represented 
the life compositions of life members who had been 
elected during the past nine years. The consols 
were invested in the names of Major Molyneux, 
Mr. Latter Parsons, and Mr. H. Michell Whitley 
as trustees for the society, and a proper trust-deed 
had been executed. The roll of members now 
stood as follows: On the books, December 31, 
1896, 465 ordinary, 80 life, 8 honorary, total 553; 
on the books, December 31, 1897, 484 ordinary, 
82 life, 8 honorary, total 574. This showed a clear 
gain in the year (after deducting all losses by death, 
withdrawal, pl of 19 ordinary and two life 
members. There were in all 62 new members 
elected during the year. The society had sustained 
a great loss by the sudden and lamented death of 
Mr. C. P. Phillips, who was for many years the 
esteemed and energetic honorary curator and 
librarian of the society, and who, since his removal 
to Brighton, had acted as local secretary to that 
town. By the deaths of the Earl of Egmont and 
Lord Monk Bretton, the society has lost two of its 
vice-presidents; and by the deaths of the Rev. 
G. A. Clarkson and Prebendary Gordon it had lost 
local secretaries at Amberley and South Harting. 
The committee appealed to the members for their 
co-operation in introducing new members to the 
society. The annual subscription was purposely 
fixed at the low sum of ros., in order that all in- 
terested in the antiquities and history of the county 
might find no difficulty in joining. The committee 
were desirous not only of maintaining, but also of 
increasing, the efficiency of the society, and an in- 
creased membership, such as might be well ex- 
pected from such a county as Sussex, would enable 
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them to more fully advance the cause of local 
archeology in numerous ways. Documents re- 
lating to the county and other materials were ready 
for publication, and excavations might be under- 
taken which would not fail in adding to their stock 
of knowledge of the history of the county.—The 
accounts of receipts and payments showed a balance 
in hand and at the bank of £134 6s. 1od. 

The chairman (the Rev. Chancellor Parish), com- 
menting on the report, said that the head and front 
of the success of the proceedings last year was due 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. Michell Whitley. The 
society had now entered smooth water. They had 
got the wind behind them, and were going to sail 
on a very good and prosperous voyage. He re- 
ferred to the district meeting at Rotherfield in 
August, and said that such meetings were likely to 
add greatly to the number of the society’s members. 
In the past difficulty had arisen because of dis- 
satisfaction in the delay of publishing the volumes, 
the complaint being that the volumes were not pub- 
lished yearly, but once in two years; but they had 
heard Vol. xli. had so far advanced that it would be 
in their hands during next month. In that direction 
Mr. Michell Whitley had developed matters. In re- 
gard to finance, that was satisfactory, and they would 
notice that 62 new members had been elected, and 
in this connection he mentioned that the list of 
defaulters had been reduced from the tens, twenties, 
and fifties in former years to five, and these would 
come in when they found the volumes of the 
society's proceedings were regularly published. In 
conclusion, he bespoke the co-operation of the 
members in the matter of getting new members, 
and in this respect, if they followed the example of 
the Rev. Canon Cooper, the success of the society 
was assured.—Mr. D. Parkin suggested that local 
secretaries should call meetings of the members in 
their respective districts. It would, he thought, 
give a fillip to the society —Mr. G. R. Rice sug- 
gested that as a writing of a ay was a formidable 
undertaking, members who from time to time came 
across useful notes should send them to the secre- 
tary.—The report was adopted. 

Canon Cooper then read a paper on the Treasure 
Trove found at Balcombe on May 23, 1897. He 
said after such coins were forwarded to the British 
Museum they were examined by Mr. H. A. Grueber 
and Mr. A. L. Lawrence, who were of opinion that 
the coins belonged to the time of Edward III., 
who in 1384 issued the first regular gold coinage— 
florins—but they were soon withdrawn, and instead 
of florins he coined nobles. The coins were of very 
pure gold, and were the first struck in all Europe, 
hence their name. The noble was half a mark, or 
80 pence, and its weight was just that of the present- 
day sovereign. In the Balcombe find there were 
twelve nobles, of which eight were purchased by the 
British Museum, two by the Sussex Archzological 
Society, and two returned to the finder. Of the 
twelve, one of the coinage of 1346 was of a different 
type from any known before. The other eleven 
were of the fourth coinage, their dates being deter- 
mined by the obverse legend, the title of King of 
France being assumed by Edward III. in 1338. In 
regard to the groats found, groats were struck by 
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Edward I., but they were not in general circulation 
till Edward III.’s reign, and in the Balcombe find 
only those of the latter reign were found. ; 

The secretary referred to a paper he had received 
from a Lewes member in regard to the church- 
wardens’ account and register of births and poor-law 
matters of the parish of St. Michael's, Lewes, which 
were interesting, and which would be incorporated 
in Vol. xlii. 

*x* * * 


At the March meeting of the GLAscow ARCHZO- 
LocicaL Society, Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan 
reported that in the course of some building opera- 
tions now being carried out by Messrs. John Pater- 
son and Son at their new brickfield, near Crow 
Road, on the lands known as the Temple of Gars- 
cube, it had been found necessary to remove the 
last vestiges of the old Temple Farm. Mr. J 
Paterson, senr., who is intimately acquainted with 
the district, and knowing that there was some sort 
of local tradition that the farm had been erected 
upon the site of an earlier structure connected with 
the Templars, had the matter brought under the 
notice of the Society for investigation before all 
traces were removed, at the same time offering them 
every assistance for an extended research if that 
was considered nec The place was carefully 
examined in presence of Mr. Ralston, the factor of 
Garscube, and of Mr. Paterson. Nothing, however, 
was found of earlier date than the farmhouse, which 
was probably little more than a hundred years old. 
Many of the dressed stones from the farm buildings 
might now be seen in the lower part of the back 
wall of the adjoining tenement. Everyone interested 
in local history would, he was sure, feel indebted to 
Mr. Paterson for his care in directing attention to 
this matter, and for his generous offer of assist- 
ance. 
Mr. 


é: |. Spencer exhibited a set of tally-sticks 
which he had seen in actual use in a village baker's 
in France, and described the method of their em- 
ployment. 

Professor Ferguson, of the Glasgow University, 
submitted some further notes on ‘‘ English Receipt 
Books of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 


Centuries.” He said that in previous papers he 
had dealt in an exhaustive manner with foreign 
technical and medical receipts, and now he pro- 
posed to deal with those of England, extending over 
a space of 250 years—from about the middle of the 
sixteenth to the early years of the present century. 
Many of these were cheap handbooks, sold by 
flying stationers and pedlars, and carried by them 
all over the country; and many were of the 
nature of chap-books, printed on coarse paper, of 
semi-duodecimo size, and rudely bound in brown 
sheep. Among those of local interest were ‘ Art 
Treasures or Rarities, printed for Robert Smith, 
and sold at his shop in the Saltmarket, at the sign 
of the Gilt Bible, 1761." This was reprinted in 
1773 by ‘John Tait, bookseller in the Saltmarket, 
who was the printer of the Glasgow Fournal, and had 
a shop at the head of the Saltmarket. Of a superior 
description was ‘‘A Century of the Names or 
Scantlings of such Inventions as at present I can 


call to mind,”’ by the Marquis of Worcester. This 
was printed by R. and A. Foulis, 1767, and, like all 
Foulis’ works, was beautifully printed on stout and 
excellent paper. 


*x* kx * 


At the March monthly meeting of the Penzance 
NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY Mr. 
f Banfield read a paper by the Rev. W. S. Lach- 

zyrma on “Australian Lights on Cornish Sub- 
jects." Mr. Lach-Szyrma remarked that when 
they surveyed dolmens, hut circles, and other 
ancient monuments in West Cornwall, they asked 
themselves what sort of people were those who 
erected them. There were, he conceived, subjects 
of Queen Victoria at this present time who were 
emerging from the neolithic state, and through 
them some idea might be formed as to the thoughts 
and a of the early inhabitants of Cornwall. 
A study of the folklore of the Australian aborigines 
raised many important questions. Among these 
were whether some of the Cornish folk-tales might 
not come to us from remote antiquity, as, for 
instance, those which dealt with the changing of 
people into animals, and one which was related to 
him by Mr. Kelynack, that acertain tree was under 
the protection of the ‘ briccaboo,"’ who would 
change anyone cutting it down into a monkey. It 
might be that there were traces of ‘‘ totemism"’ in 
their Cornish ‘‘ Mullion Gulls,” ‘‘St. Ives Hakes,” 
and ‘‘Sancreed Hogs.” It was possible that some 
of the Cornish folk-tales were as old as their granite 
monuments. 

The President (Mr. |: B. pags said it was 
suggested by the council that some of the funds of 
the society should be spent in excavating at Botrea 
Hill, Sancreed, on the summit of which were three 
barrows. In two of these pits were sunk by a Mr. 
Cotton in 1825, and kistvaens were discovered. Only 
avery small portion of the area had been disturbed, 
and nothing had been done there since. He also 
drew the attention of members to the objects dis- 
covered in the excavations at Chysauster, which in- 
cluded pieces of glazed pottery and some rusty iron. 


x * X 


The newly-formed HampsTEAD ANTIQUARIAN 
SociETY was inaugurated at a meeting in the 
Hampstead Vestry Hall, on April 6. Sir Walter 
Besant, the president, occupied the chair, and 
among those also present were Mr. E. Bond, M.P., 
Sir R. Temple, and Messrs. J. Seymour Lucas, 
R.A., Talfourd Ely, J. W. Hales, C. E. Maurice, 
B. W. Smith, John Hayns, and C. J. Munich, hon. 
secretary and treasurer. Sir W. Besant, in open- 
ing the proceedings, stated that the society was 
formed on March 23 last, its objects being the 
study, and, as far as possible, the recording of anti- 
quarian and historical matters, and also, should 
necessity arise, the protection of any historic land- 
mark from needless violation. Having advised the 
members to take up a definite line of work, Sir W. 
Besant remarked on the many interesting associa- 
tions with which Hampstead was surrounded. In 
the Middle Ages, when it was a small village on 
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the fringe of a forest, it was, he said, chiefly known 
to the people of London in connection with the pil- 
grimages which took place to the shrines of Our 
Lady of the Oak, Our Lady of Muswell Hill, and Our 
Lady of Willesden. In the eighteenth century the 
mineral springs became popular, and before long 
Hampstead vied with Tunbridge Wells and Bath 
as a fashionable resort. Many well-known men 
were at some time or other connected with Hamp- 
stead either as residents or visitors, among them 
being Addison, Steele, Sterne, Samuel Johnson, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, Constable, Romney, William 
Blake, Chatham, Mansfield, and Wilberforce. 
Clearly the work before the society was real and 
useful work, and work that would be well worthy 
of the attention of its members. He hoped they 
would keep the Heath steadily before their minds. 
He wanted to have that noble open space preserved 
in its integrity as a heath and not asa park. They 
must take care that trees were not planted there 
that did not belong to heaths, and that no more 
of the beautiful gorse was grubbed up by the 
authorities. On the proposition of Mr. Hales, a 
resolution was passed expressing satisfaction at the 
establishment of the society, and asking for the 
hearty support of the inhabitants of Hampstead. 


* * * 


The usual meeting of the Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE was held on March 30, 
when Mr. Carr read Mr. Adamson’s report with 
regard to the proposed destruction of the lighthouse 
tower and Governor’s house in Tynemouth Castle. 
The secretary of the Trinity House, in response to 
an application made to him, had forwarded infor- 
mation to the effect that the entire removal would 
be carried out in the autumn, though the local 
authorities had stated that a portion would be left 
to be utilized as a signal station. The replacing of 
the lighthouse by the one being built on St. Mary’s 
Island would insure better protection for vessels 
coming from the north. The Governor's house was 
to be destroyed in order to furnish a recreation 
ground for the soldiers engaged at the battery. Several 
of the members suggested that Mr. Donkin, M.P. 
for Tynemouth, should be communicated with in 
order that he might bring the matter before the 
Government. Dr. Adamson exhibited an excel- 
lently painted miniature of William III., encased 
in beautifully carved ivory, apparently forming 
half of a locket On the back were engraved the 
Royal arms, and it was conjectured that originally 
a miniature of Mary had occupied the missing half. 
The relic was the property of Mr. Galloway, of 
Gateshead, in whose family it had been for some 
time. Mr. Knowles reported that the ruin at Jes- 
mond, known as King John’s Palace, had now been 
thoroughly repaired, and it was eminently satisfac- 
tory to know that it was in a condition to with- 
stand further decay. A circular was read by Dr. 
Hodgkin advocating the preservation of old manu- 
scripts, by means of which it was often made easier 
to reconstruct the history of the past. A memoir 
of the late Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe, a vice-presi- 
dent of the society, written by Mr. Richard Wel- 
ford, M.A., was read by Mr. Heslop; and the 


meeting concluded with a few extracts from Mr. 
George Skelley’s Notes on Alnwick Parish Church, 
read by Dr. Hodgkin. 


* * * 


The tenth and last meeting of the session of the 
Historic Society oF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
was presided over by the vice-president (Mr. J 
Paul Rylands). Mr. John Thompson exhibited 
some eighteenth-century ladies’ jewellery. A paper 
on ‘‘ Archeological Discoveries at Birkenhead 
Priory, with remarks on Conservation versus 
Restoration of Ancient Buildings,’’ was read by 
Mr. E. W. Cox, who commenced with extracts from 
some of the early grants and a plan of the position 
of the early Norman Church, with an account of 
the various additions and alterations that took place 
from time to time up to the dissolution. Several 
lantern slides, specially prepared for this lecture 
by Mr. Haswell, of Chester, the contractor to the 
restoration committee, were put on the screen and 
described in detail by Mr. Cox. Mr. A. M. Robin- 
son spoke at some length on the success that had 
attended the efforts of the committee in preserving 
these interesting remains from destruction. The 
meeting brought to a close a most successful session 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


A History OF THE PARISH OF SELATTYN. Com- 
piled chiefly from original sources by the Hon. 
Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen (Gwenrhian Gwynedd). 
8vo., pp. 477- Oswestry: Woodall, Minshull, 
and Co. 


We have very great pleasure in drawing attention 
to the publication of this book. Careful and accurate 
parochial history, such as that of Mrs. Bulkeley- 
Owen’s History of Selattyn, is ny > useful as a 
contribution to the general history of the country at 
large, besides possessing its own especial value and 
importance locally. The parish with this curious 
name is situated in the extreme north-west of Shrop- 
shire on the confines of the county of Denbigh. 
The origin and meaning of the name Mrs. Bulkeley- 
Owen frankly admits that she cannot solve, and 
that it ‘‘ still remains a mystery.” This is much 
better than indulging, as so many people do, in 
wild guesses. We see, indeed, that some wise person 
has sought to derive Selattyn ‘from Celestine the 
Pope when St. Martin was Bishop of Tours.” This 
is about as good a specimen of guesswork as we 
have ever met with. Unfortunately this clever 
piece of etymological derivation occurs in ‘an 
anonymous and undated manuscript.” It is indeed 
a pity the author's name has not been preserved ! 
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The book deals seriatim with the general history 
and descent of the manor, the various hamlets and 
houses of Brogyntyn, Pentrepant, Oldport, Bryny- 
bara, etc., Selattyn church (of which a picture 
showing the exterior as it was in 1826 is given), 
and the ecclesiastical history of the parish, much of 
which is interwoven with the fortunes of Dr. Sache- 
verell, who was at one time Rector of Selattyn. 
Two pictures are reproduced from satirical playing- 
cards of the time, one, the six of diamonds, having 
a picture of Sacheverell in his coach approaching 
the Welsh hills. The people appear to be of the 
poorest and lowest class, and the goats are depicted 
as scampering up the hill-sides. The legend is 


‘* Here Welch Parishioners attend his Coach, 
And joy to See their Minister's Approach.” 


The other card, the ten of diamonds, has a picture 
of Sacheverell receiving institution to the parish of 
Selattyn. The legend in this case is 


** St. Asaph’s Bishop for his Flock’s Instruction 
Allows him Institution and Induction.” 


A strong point in Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen’s book is the 
information which it gives as to families settled in 
Selattyn, or less directly connected with the parish, 
the result being a very valuable piece of family 
history with several carefully compiled pedigrees 
in tabular form, including, it may be mentioned, 
those of Brogyntyn, Bonnor, Carew, Davies of 
Gwysaney, Daker, Edwards of Chirk and of Tal- 
garth, Godolphin, Hanmer, Ireland, Lloyd of Aston, 
of Leaton Knolls, and of Swanhill, Powell of Park, 
Pryce, Venables, and others. Several original letters 
from Lord Harlech’s muniments are printed for the 
first time, many of them throwing fresh light on 
the history of the Civil War in North Wales. The 
volume is illustrated by facsimiles of numerous 
signatures, amongst them, besides royal and other 
signatures of notable persons, those of Dr. Sache- 
verell and most of the later incumbents of the parish. 
This is an interesting feature which might well be 
adopted in other local histories more frequently than 
itis. Weare greatly pleased with Mrs. Bulkeley- 
Owen’s book, which is a thoroughly good model of 
what a parish history ought to be. 


& & & 


Youne’s LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 
(New edition.) Cloth 8vo., pp. 763. Edin- 
burgh: G. A. Young and Co., Bible publishers. 

This is a work which it is a little difficult to 
review in a publication like the Antiquary. The 

‘‘ Revised Version,” as it is called (of the New Testa- 

ment at least), is so universally condemned for its 

pedantic and factious changes from the Authorized 

Bible that there is no reason to wonder, as the 

publishers appear to do, that it has not interfered 

with the demand for the “literal translation” by 

Dr. Robert Young. The explanation is that the 

Revised Version falls between two stools. It is 

too pedantic and frritating in its needless changes 

for public use in reading. It is not strictly literal 


enough for those who want a word for word trans- 
lation. Those who want the latter have it in the 





skilful translation by Dr. Young, which will probably 
hold its own for what it professes to be for some time 
to come. Of course there are many things, of 
necessity, open to criticism and debate in such a 
book; but taking it for what it is, it is probably as 
well done as any one man could do such a thing. 
Its popularity attests this recognition of its useful- 
ness. The volume (minion type) is clearly printed 
and neatly got up. More we needly hardly say. 


& & & 


THE CERAMICS OF SWANSEA AND NANTGARW. By 
William Turner Buchran. Crown 4to. ; pp. xii, 
349 (with 33 collotype plates). London: 
Bemrose and Sons, Limited. Price 42s. 

This handsome—we had almost said sumptuous 
—volume forms an admirable monograph on the 
ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw, and will be 
very generally welcomed as a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory book by all who are competent to form an 
opinion on the subject. We rather understand 
from some remarks in the Preface that the author 
has felt a little nervous as to the kind of reception 
which his labours might meet with. There was 
surely no need for apprehension on this scoreat all. 
A work which is the outcome of several years’ pre- 
paration, and which has been a labour of love on 
the part of the author is not likely to miss the 
mark. Inthe present instance Mr. Turner may rest 
assured that his book is not merely (thanks to its 
excellent illustrations) a beautiful one, but that it 
is a very valuable and important addition to 
existing literature on the subject of English 
ceramics. 

The Cambrian Pottery at Swansea was founded 
in 1761, and finally closed about 1870, while the 
pottery at Nantgarw (a village near Cardiff, and 
still in a humble way turning out tobacco-pipes 
and common earthenware) only produced its best 
examples of work during the years 1812, 1813, 1814, 
and 1817 to 1819. Yet in the brief periods of their 
existence these two potteries turned out some 
admirable porcelain work, well qualified to hold 
its own against almost anything of the kind pro- 
duced elsewhere in this country. 

Mr. Turner traces the origin, history, and vicissi- 
tudes of the two potteries, together with notices of 
their proprietors and the artists employed, as well 
as a description of the methods of manufacture 
adopted, and the reader who may not be familiar 
with the work turned out at Swansea or Nantgarw 
can form a very good idea of the charm and beauty 
of various pieces from the excellent plates (many of 
them in colours) which are given in the work. 

It is claimed for the book in the preface, in the 
first place, that it is the history of two factories in 
which the very best of our British porcelains were 

roduced. Secondly, that all the facts it contains 
ae been carefully verified, and that nothing has 
been taken on mere hearsay evidence. Thirdly, 
and specially, that it is illustrated by one of the 
latest pao Dmconte in art ceramics, namely, 
coloured collotypes, in order to show the man- 
nerisms of the artists, so as to protect the collector 
and connoisseur. These claims are fully sub- 
stantiated in every respect, and the book is one 
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which reflects credit on all connected with its pro- 
duction. 

We ought also to say that it contains an excellent 
illustrated account of the Swansea ‘Etruscan 
Ware,” reprinted from a paper which appeared in 
our contemporary the Reliquary, and also a thought- 
ful excursus by Mr. R. Drane, of Cardiff, on ‘‘ The 
Mannerisms of the Artists.’’ We are only sorry 
that we cannot find space here to enter at all into 
detail in regard to the subject of which the work 
under notice deals in every respect in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. 


& & & 


THe RECORDS OF THE BuRGERY OF SHEFFIELD, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE Town Trust. Cloth, 
crown 8vo., pp. lxiii, 540. London: Elliot Stock. 
Price ros. 6d. 


It is difficult to realize that Sheffield, with its 

resent huge population, has only of late years 
sen a corporate town. It has indeed quite 
recently been made a titular ‘city,’ and its chief 
magistrate honoured with the prefix of ‘‘lord.’’ Yet, 
although its corporate life and dignity only date 
from yesterday, Sheffield is no mushroom, like 
Barrow or Middlesbrough, but is a very ancient 
town. How it came to grow together and maintain 
itself in an unincorporated condition we have not 
space to enter upon. Its life was a curious mix- 
ture of that of a large country village, with certain 
town features, which became inevitable in conse- 
quence of its size, and which were in part derived 
from a charter granted to its inhabitants in 1297 by 
the lord, Thomas, Lord Furnival. Under this 
charter the inhabitants were formed into a Trust 
known as the Sheffield “ Burgery” or ‘ Town 
Trustees,” and by means of it the affairs of the 
community were regulated. Thus Sheffield presents 
to the student of English social history a peculiar 
instance of a large ‘‘ town-village ’’ ruled by Trustees 
under a manorial grant, instead of under a charter 
of incorporation, raising it to the position, and con- 
ferring on it the privileges of a borough. There 
are other towns which were in some respects 
similarly situated as regards their organization, but 
none were exactly on all fours with Sheffield in this 
matter. It is no doubt true, as Bishop Stubbs says, 
that the powers granted to Sheffield by the Furnival 
charter were little short of those of a corporate 
town; yet the fact remains the same that the 
organized government of the town under the charter 
was rather that of a large village than that of an 
incorporated borough. For the last three hundred 
years or so the ‘ Burgery” Accounts and the 
Minutes of the Great Court Leet have been pre- 
served, and these it is which Mr. Leader has edited 
with much thoughtful care in the volume before us, 
— with a transcript of the Furnival Charter 
(of which a facsimile is also given), prefaced by a 
valuable introductory chapter as to the significance 
of the Charter, and the position of Sheffield under it. 
The “ Burgery " accounts are much what might be 
looked for, and do not contain many items of much 
individual interest, but collectively they throw 


important light on the life and government of Shef- 
field during the last three hundred years. Many 
books dealing with the constitution and government 
of corporate boroughs have been published of 
recent years, but this book introduces us to new 
features of English town life, and is a valuable 
addition to the existing literature on the subject 
which is available to the student. Mr. Leader has 
given us a very useful book, and one which to 
persons connected with Sheffield cannot fail to be 
of very high interest as well. 


e & + 


A History OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE. (Popular County 
Histories Series.) By the Rev. Edward Cony- 
beare. Demy 8vo., pp. xxviii, 306. London: 
Elliot Stock. Price 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Conybeare’s contribution to the series of 
popular county histories is a very successful one, 
It is no easy matter to combine accuracy and 
thoroughness, and at the same time to present 
the result in a popular form for the general 
reader. This difficulty is, moreover, enhanced 
when the limits of space at an author’s disposal 
are strictly circumscribed. Hence we have an 
explanation of the reason that the volumes of the 
series have varied rather more, perhaps, than is 
usual in books of a series in regard to their degrees 
of excellence. Among those, however, to which a 
high place is assigned for their unusual merits, Mr. 
Conybeare’s History of Cambridgeshire may justly 
claim aplace. Ashas been pointed out, the history 
of Cambridgeshire as a county has never been fairly 
taken in hand. Books relating to the history of the 
university abound, and they ey to have stood 
in the way of the compilation of a county history. 
A book like Mr. Conybeare’s is necessarily only a 
survey of the history of the county, but as an 
epitome it is very well done indeed, and will be very 
generally welcomed. The earlier part of the book 
dealing with the geological characteristics (quaintly 
termed by the author ‘‘ The Creation and Dimen- 
sions of Cambridgeshire’) and the prehistoric por- 
tion of the book are exceptionally good, both from 
the thoroughness and accuracy with which they 
are treated, as well as for the clear and interesting 
manner in which facts, too often made dry and 
uninteresting, are here presented to the reader in 
a simple and readable form. The main body of 
the book is divided into ten chapters, which deal 
respectively with the prehistoric period, the 
Romano-British period, the Anglo-Saxon period 
(two chapters), the Norman eye the Early 
English period, the Perpendicular period (that is, 
the period after the devastation caused by the Black 
Death, and when the Perpendicular style of archi- 
tecture was in vogue), the Reformation period (two 
chapters), and the Modern period (which, following 
Lord Macaulay’s estimate, is taken to begin with 
the reign of Charles II.). Besides these sections 
in the body of the work, there are chronological 
tables and six appendices. Finally, there is a full 
index. The book is one which pleases us in every 
respect, only, like the others of the series, it lacks 
a map. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








From Messrs. George Bell and Sons we have 
received two more of their useful series of Cathe- 
dral Handbooks, viz.: Norwich: the Cathedral and 
See, by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, and Peterborough : 
the Cathedral and See, by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 
As we have already commended the other volumes 
of the series very highly, we need not say more 
than that both the Norwich and Peterborough 
volumes are quite equal in merit to the general 
standard of those which have preceded them. We 
must, however, take exception to Mr. Sweeting’s 
remarks on p. 33 and elsewhere about the “‘ restora- 
tion,’’ falsely so called, in progress at Peterborough. 
Neither do we at all agree with him that the ‘‘ much 
strong language and many hard words” which were 
used regarding the partial destruction of the west 
front ‘‘ had better be forgotten." On the contrary, 
we hope that they will be remembered by those 
who did the mischief for many a long day to come. 


ae 
Correspondence. 


et 


Mr. C. W. Heckethorn writes : ‘‘ Your reviewer of 
my ‘Printers of Basle,’ though evidently anxious 
to be fair in his judgment of the book, says that it 
misses its mark because it is based on a work long 
out of date, viz., 1840. But headmits that attempts 
are made here and there to intertwine items of in- 
formation since brought to light. Now this admis- 
sion to a great extent neutralizes the preceding 
censure. Bibliographical knowledge, the reviewer 
says, was in an initiatory state in 1840. To this 
I demur. Bibliography is not like some other 
branches of knowledge, Egyptology for instance, a 
progressive science as to essentials, but only as to 
incidentals. A book printed in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century was then a perfect specimen of 
printing, and could then be as fully described as it 
can be at the present day, as to itself, though the 
printer's name or date, if absent, may have been 
discovered since then; and wherever such omis- 
sions have been supplied I have inserted them ; and 
of books not known in 1840, but since come to light, 
I have given many instances. I distinctly stated 
in my preface that the book of 1840 was only the 
framework of mine; into that frame I have fitted 
much new information obiained since then ; in fact, 






SS= 


one-third or two-fifths of my book are not in that 
of 1840. But the unkindest cut of all your reviewer 
deals me is giving my work the character of a 
drawing-room book! A work on which I have 
bestowed much loving, almost reverential, study to 
be thought no better than one of those inane, insipid 
productions put on the drawing-room table to amuse 
the visitor whilst waiting for the mistress of the 
house, or to keep the children quiet during the 
visit—a mere picture-book, in fact—such faint 
praise indeed is damning.” 

[We are sorry that Mr. Heckethorn is dissatisfied 
with what was honestly meant to be (as we believe 
it is) a fair estimate of his book. If Mr. Heckethorn 
thinks that bibliographical knowledge stands to- 
day where it did in 1840, we have an explanation 
of the failure of his book to reach the high standard 
of value he sets upon it. No ‘unkind cuts" were 
intended by the reviewer, and if the allusion to the 
drawing-room table is considered offensive we regret 
the allusion. As was admitted in the review, the 
book has many attractive features, and is likely to 
stimulate curiosity into the early history of printing. 
As a popular book on the subject, therefore, it 
passes muster. More cannot, in our opinion, be 
fairly claimed for it —Ep.] 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 


vately, or through the “* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











